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Review of sicty 23a0ks, 


Memoir of the Origin, Progress, and 
Improvement of Glass Manufactures : 





including an Account of the Patent 

Crystallo Ceramie, or Glass Incrus- | 

tations. [By Apsley Pellatt, jun.) | 

Post 410. pp. 42. London, 1821. | 
Mr. PeEtvatt, who ts connected with | 
one of the most eminent glass manu- | 
factories in town, has prefaced the ac- | 
count of a very singular discovery in | 
the art of glass making, by a brief but. 
succinct memoir on its: origin and pro- 
gress, from the a|ass-houses of ‘Tyre to | 
those of our own times. Pliny informs | 
us, that some merchants being driven by | 
astorm at sea to the mouth of the River 
Belus, were obliged, during their sta 
there, to dress their victuals by kind- 
ling a fire on the sand, where the herb 
kali grew in abundance ; and that the | 
salts of this plant, on its being reduced 
to ashes, incorporated with the sand, or | 
with stones fit for vitrification, and thus | 
produced glass; and Mr, Pellatt say * 
the sand which lay for abort half a_ 
mile round the mouth of the river, was | 
peculiarly adapted to the making of 
glass. 

The art of glass making was certain- 
ly known to the Egyptians, although 
there exist but few specimens of anti- 
quity to prove the fact. The glass- 
houses of Alexandria were celebrated 
among the ancients for the skill and in- 
genuity of their workmen, and from 
these the Romans procured all their 
ylass ware :— 

‘Inthe reign of ‘Tiberius, a Roman art- 
ist had, according to Pliny, his house de- 
molished,—according to other writers, 
was beheaded, for making glass malleable. 
The Roman architects are known to have 
used glass in their Mosaic decorations. 
Several specimens have been found 
among the ruins of the villa of the Em- 
peror ‘Tiberias in the island of Capri. 
Similar specimens also are yet to be seen 
in Westminster Abbey, cemented into 
the sides of the tomb of Edward the Con- 
fessor. ‘They are flat pieces, of about a 
quarter of an inch thick: the underlaver 
has a reddish granulated appearance, and 
is perfectly opaque ; the upper surface is 


a certain 
‘The 


formed into a company, who had a 
assigned them in the first region of the 


ye be of very ancient date: 





of white transparent glass. Between the 
Vor. IIL. 


whole being fused into one subs tance. 
description ‘of gilded glass was, no doubt, 
highly valued; and the perfect state in 
whieh it is found, allords a convincing 
proof that the art ‘of incrustation was, to 
extent, known to the ancients. 
pieces which have hitherto been 
found, are, for the most part, about an 
inch square, or of the same size tna dia- 
mond form. 

‘During the reign of Nero, great im- 
provements were made in the Roman 
glass. ‘The perfectly clear glass, which 
bore the nearest resemblance to crystal, 
was so highly valued, that Nero is said to 
have given for two c! Ips ef no extraordi- 
nary size, with two handles, 6000 sester- 
lia, or near £50,000 sterling. ‘The infe- 
rior kinds of glass had come into such ge- 
neral use in the time of Pliny, as to have 
almost superseded cups of gold and sil- 
ver. The alass-makers of Rome were 
street 


city. A tax was laid upon them by Alex. 


ander Severus, which existed in the time 


of Aurelius, and probably long after. 

‘Glass- making in Britain. is supposed 
if the opinion 
Pennant be well founded, of a date 
“ ior tothe Roman conquest. ‘The art of 
manufacturing glass into such ornaments 
as beads and amulet ts, Was Certainly known 
to the Druids.’ 

Our author, after an account of the 
relics of gluss making, at an early pe- 
riod, found in England, notices the 
state of the art at Ashantee and in Chi- 
na, and theuv gives the following singu- 
lar instance of ancient art :— 

‘A most singulart art of forming pic- 
tures with coloured glass, was practised 
by the ancients. 
together fibres of glass of various colours, 
fitted to each other with the utmost ex- 
actness, so that a section across the fibres 
represented the objects to be painted; 
and then cemented by fusion into a ho- 
mogeneous solid mass. Inthe speciinens 
of this art which were discovered about 
the middle of the last century, the paint- 
ing has on both sides a granular appear- 
ance, and seems to have been formed tn 
the manner of Mosaic work; but the 
pieces are so accurately united, taat not 
even by means of a powerful m. ignifying 
glass could the junetr res be disc OV ered. 
One plate described by Winkelinan, ex- 


It consisted in laying | 


, two is a very thin layer of gold leaf, —the | | lines of 
This | 





hibits a duck of various colours, the out- 


which are well decided and 
sharp, the colours pure and vivid; anda 
brilliant effect lias been obtained by the 
urlist’s having employed in some parts an 
opaque, in others a transparent glass. 
ihe pictare appears to be continued 
throughout the whole thickness of the 
spec.inen, as the reverse corresponds 1 in 
the minutest poiuts to the face; so that 
were the glass to be cut transversely, the 
same pic ture of the duck would be found 
exhibited on every section. — It is conjec- 
tured, that this curious process was the 
first attempt of the ancients to preserve 
the colours by fusing them into the inter- 
nal part of the glass; which was, how- 
ever, but partially done, as the surfaces 
have not been pres served from the action 
of the atnnosphere.’ 


Without going farther imto the 
history, we shall notice the subject of 
elass incrustation, whieh was kuown to 
the ancients but very inperfectly. 
About forty years ago, a Bohemian 
inanufacturer first attempted to tucrust 
ja glass, small figures of a ureyis shi 
clay; aud although he was not very 
successful, the idea caught by 
sone French manufacturers, who suc- 
ceeded in incrusting several medallions 
of Bonaparte, which were sold at an 
enormous price. England, always re- 
markible for perfecting the crude in- 
ventions of other countries, has done it 


in this instauce : 

‘A patent has recently been taken out 
for ornamental incrustations, called Crys- 
tallo Ceramie, which bids fair to form an 
era in the art of glass-making. By the 
improved process, ornaments of any de- 
scription, arms, cyphers, portraits, and 
landscapes, of any variety of colour, may 
be introduced into the giass, so as to be- 
come perfectly imperishable. ‘The sub- 
stance of which they are composed is less 
fusidle than glass, incapable of generating 
air, and at the same time susceptible of 
contraction or expansion, as, In the course 
of manufacture, the glass becomes hot or 
cold. Jt may previously be formed into 
any device or figure by either moulding 
or modelling; and may be painted wita 
metallic colours, which are fixed by ex- 
posure to a melting heat. The ornaments 
are introduced into the body of the glass 

while hot, by which meansthe air is etfec- 
te ally excluded, the composition being 
actual! s mcorporated with the glass. In 
this way every description of ornamental 
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giass-Ware may be decorated with emboss- 
ed white or coloured arms or crests. Spe- 
cimens of these da “al have 
exhibited, not only in decanters and wine 
glasses, but in lamps, girandoles, chimney 
ornaments, plates, and smelling-bottles. 
Busts and statues on a small scale, carya- 
tides to support lamps or clocks, masks 
after the antique, have been introduced 
with admirable etfe ct. 

‘The composition used in the patent 


incrustations, a of a silvery appearance, 
which has as b effect when introduc- 
el into richly cut glass. Miniatures, 
however, may be enamelled upon it, 
without the colours losing any of their 
brilliancy; and thus, instead of bei ing 
painted on the surface of the crystal, may 


ee 


been | 


| 








be embodied in it. 
‘A most inj portant advant age lo be de- | 


rived from this e legant | vention, respects 
preservation of ecrian mis. Casts of | 
medals and coins present no equal secu- | 
rity for perpetuating them. bhie ine | 
riptior n, When once incrusted in a solid 
Llack of Crystal, lihe the Hy ina iber, | 
wil eilectually resist for ages the destruc- | 
tive action of the atinusplere, Tlad this 
art beep known to the ancients, it would 


hiave pel yetuated to us ms. \ 1) 
memorials. In laving the toundation otf 
a public edifice, an incrustation of this 


| 
kind will be a record | 
| 


tere ting | 


ere pp PENNLUS. 

‘It is probable, however, that a colla- 
terval advantage of 
will result froin the 
as it will tend very considerably to en- 
hance the value of British glass wares, and 
to extend the application of glass to new 
purposes of domestic utility. The highly 
ornamental eflect which may by this means 
be given to glass, will recommend these 
micrustations in the place of metallic or- 
naments for deor-plates or handles, bell 
pulls, and the inlaid work of tables, look- 
ing-glasses, and other sorts of furniture, 
plateaus, and the decorations of 


no small importance 


invention, inasmuch | 


l j} ! Cc 
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the table or sideboard. The extension | 
of any brancn of national industry at the 
present time, Is a consideration of the 


greatest moment. Nor will the invention 
be considered as wholly unimportant as 
connected with the progress of the arts. 
Whatever serves to connect more inti- 
mately the ornamental with useful, has 
obviously a beneficial operation more or 
less c tirectly cn the fine arts.’ 

This interesting httle work contains 
several engraved specimens of the art, 
which are coloured to represent the in- 
crustations; and they are so elegant 
that there can be no doubt of the ine 
vention meeting that liberal patronage 
whic h it merits, and that the tables and 
side-boards of our nobility and gentry | 
will soon be very generally | 
with glass of this manufacture. | 
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ihe made several voyages to America, 
‘the Bahamas, and the West Indies. 
The »Mediterranean next became the 
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Travels in Palestine, through the Coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of 
the River Jordan ; including a Visit 
to the Cities of Geraza and Gama/a, 
an the Decapolis. By J. L. Buck- 

invhaim, Member of the Asiatic So- 
ae. Calcutta, and of the Literary 
Societies of Madras and Hombay. 
dito, pp. 553. London, 182! 

Tuoucu Palestine has been so often 

‘travelled by Protestant antiquaries and 

Catholic devotees, who have written 

largely on the subject, 

so ample, 
collections, 


and embracing so many 
there is still left ample 
cleaning to the industrious and intelh- 
vent traveller, 

Of Mr. Buckine 
for 


ham’s qualifications 
he task, his valuable work bears 
ample testimony, but there 1s some- 
thing 
that cannot avoid 
Jive it, as detailed in 
' ir visiting 
a promiment 
buckingham in 
e, h 


aiter, 


acl 
we rapidly 


distant regions 
passion with Mr, 
his infancy. At nine 
le went tosea, and, tweive 
1796, he was taken 
prisoner aud conveyed to Corunna, and 
marched through a great part of Spain 
and Portugal. When be was liberated, 


Wills 


vears of ag 


months 


scene of his wanderings; Sicily, Malta, 
the contiment of Greece, the islands of 
the Archipelago, the coasts of Asia 
Minor, and the Gulf of Smyrna gave 
lima foretaste of future eratification 

[fe next visited Alexandria, ascended 
Nile, ‘cl a short time at 
Thebes, where he met the accomplish- | 
ed and lamented Burckhardt, and made | 

anaceurate chart of the Nile as far 
In traversing the desert, he 





! 
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f 


as he | 
ascended. : 
was stripped naked among the moun- | 
tains, plundered of money, papers, | 
arms, and instruments, and left to ewe’ | 
this rocky path naked and bare-foot, | 
scorched by day and frozen by meht, 
in the depth of an Egyptian winter. | 
Hle was two days without food or was { 
ter, aod the first nourishment he re- | 
ceived was some raw wheat. At Cairo | | 
Mr. Buckingham applied himself with j 
Arabic lang | 

some pro- 
cress, he assumed the dress of an E oy “at 
tian Fellah, crossed the desert of Suez | 
to examine its port, aud, after visiting | 


vreat zeal to study the 
cuage, and, after making 


the most remarkable ruins in Lower } 


Egypt, crossed from Dametta to Ro- | 
tta, and returned to Alexandria. isi 

‘ir. ., 1 the dress of a Mamiouk, 

nest set out with a caravan of tive 


yet in a field | 
re- | 
‘tion of Mr. Buckingham’s 
description of the country beyond the 


so romantic in his personal his- | 


farrived at 


ia mile in breadth ; 
rerght bundred substantial 


| 
| 
/ 
the preface. | 
| 
| dwe Hings, besides 
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thousand camels and about fifty thous 


sand pilgrims, for Mecca; the ves- 
sel in which he embarked upset in a 
squall, but he narrowly escaped, reps 
arrived at Jedda. Here he found : 
ship, with English colours, bound for 
[ndia, in which he made the voyage; 
after a stay of soine months in [nudia, 
lie returned to Egypt, well furnished 
with books and iustruments, for the 
future travels of which his work cone 
tains the account. ‘So much 
Buckingham,’ now for his book, 
The most novel and iuteresting por 
s work, 1s the 


for 


Jordan: and, therefore, from that part 
we shill prine ipally make our extracts, 


' It was on the 25th December, 1815, 


that Mr. 1. embarked on board a small 
vessel for Syria. After encountering a 
severe gale, which the ignorance and 
incompetence of the captain and crew 
rendered doubly dangerous, the vessel 
Soor, the ancient Tyre. 
Soor ts about a mile in length and half 
it contains about 
stone-built 
other smaller habi- 
tations for the poor. Phe dress of the 
mercantile people, who are chiefly 
Christians, is similar to that of the 
sal me class at Cairo :— 

‘The women were habited partly after 
the Egyptian and partly after the ‘Turkish 
fashi on; some wore black veils, with 
openiogs for the eyes; others only cover- 
ed the mouth and the lower part of the 
face, as in Smyrna; and others again 
wea ing over their heads a square piece of 
white muslin, which fell low ‘down on the 
back, had their faces totally concealed by 
a veil of coloured but transparent muslin, 
like the women of Mokha and the south- 
ern parts of Arabia Felix 

‘In the court of the ‘house where we 
lodged, Lf observed a female, whose gar- 
ments appeared to resemble those of the 
Jewish women in Turkey and Egypt. 
‘The face and bosom were exposed to 
view, and the waist was girt with a broad 
| oirdle, fastened by massy silver clasps. 
this woman, who was a Christian, wore 
also on her head a hollow silver horn, 
rearing itself upwards obliquely from her 
forehead, being four or five inches in dia- 
meter at the root, and pointed at its ex- 
treme; and her ears, her neck, and her 
arms, were laden with rings, chains, and 
bracelets. 

‘The first peculiarity reminded me 
very forcibly of the expression of the 
Psalmist, ‘* Lift not up thine horn on 
high ; speak not with a stiff neck: all the 
horns of the wicked will I cut off, but the 
horns of the righteous shall be exalted 3” 
similar illustrations of which Bruce had 
also found in Abyssinia, in the  silvet 
horns of warriors and distinguished men 
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From Soor, Mr. B. proceeded to 
Acre; on his way he met with much | 
hospitality, and found that the Eng- 
lish were always spoken of with great 
respect. Our author gives an interest- 
ing account of Acre, now called Ac- 
cho, having changed its Greek for its 
original Hebrew name ; but we pass it 
over to quote an anecdote of the ce- 
Jebrated Hadjee Ahmet, Pasha of 
Acre:— 

‘ He was a man famous for his personal 
strength, his ferocious courage, his cruel- 
ty, and his insatiable avarice, as well as 
for the great power which the active ex- 
ertion of all these qualities together procur- 
ed from him. Some short time before his 
decease, he was conscious of the approach 
of death; but so far from showing any re- 
morse for his past actions, or discovering 
any indications of a wish to make atone- 
ment for them, the last moments of this 
tyrant were einployed in contriving fresh 
murders, as if to close, with new horrors, 
the bloody tragedy of his reign. Calling 
tu him his father-in- law, Sheikh Taha, as 
he himself lay on the bed of death, 1] 
perceive,’’ said he, ‘that I have but a 
short time to live. What must I do with 
these rascals in my prisons? Since | have 
stripped them of every thing, what good 
will it do them to be let loose again 
into the world? ‘The greatest part 
of them are governors, who, if they re- 
turn to their posts, will be forced to ruin 
a great many poor people, in order to re- 
place the wealth which I have taken from 
them; so it is best, both for their own 
sakes and for that of others, that I should 
destroy them. ‘They will then be soon in 
a place where they will neither be per- 


mitted to molest any one, nor be them- | ; 
ves! | 


selves exposed to molestation. Yes, 
that’s best !—dispateh them!” In obedi- 
ence to the charitable conclusion of this 
pathetic apostrophe, twenty-three wretches 
were immediately added to the long list 
of the victims of Jezza Pasha’s cruelty ; 
and, it is said, they were all of them 
thrown into the sea together, as the most 
expeditious mode of execution.’ 

‘ Jezzar had likewise in confinement at 
Caiphor, Naissif Pasha, whom it is sup- 
posed he had no intention of leaving be- 
hind him; but being probably surprised 
by death before he had made up his mind 
on the precise time and manner of his ex- 
ecution, Nassif Pasha escaped and re- 
tired to Damascus. ‘This is the Pasha 
who took possession of Cairo while the 
I'rench army marched out of it to attack 
the Grand Vizier, and who so gallantly 
defended that city against the united force 
of the enemy under Kleber, during thir- 
ty-four days, and at last made an honour- 
able capitulation for his retreat.’ 

In journeying from Acre to Naza- | 
reth, Mr. B. observed a party of men 
and boys playing at cricket, using a | 
round staff for a bat, and a ball neatly | 


covered with goat’s skin, and tolerably 


| elastic. Nazareth, Mr. B. says, is si- 
'tuated in a deep valley, not on the top 
of a high hill, as has been erroneously 
stated, but rather on the side of a hill, 
| nearer its base than its summit. The 
fixed inhabitants of the town are about 
two thousand, five hundred of whom 
are Catholics, three hundred Maro- 
nites, and two hundred Mohammedans; 
the rest being Schismatic Greeks, Mr. 
6. took up his abode at the Franciscan 
/Convent, where he was hospitably en- 
tertained. Speaking of the interior of 
the building, he says,— 
‘ Over the door of each small chamber, 
l observed painted a number and dAve 
Maria, while over that of the Padre Guar- 
djano’s was written his title in addition. 
On the door of the chamber in which I 
slept was written dve Alaria purissima, 
and immediately opposite to it, A/ac sunt 
necessarid, in large Roman capitals.’ 
Mr. Buckingham; i in continuation of 
his account of this city or village, says: 
‘The church of Nazareth is built over 
a grotto, held sacred from a belief of its 
being the scene of the Angel’s announc- 
ing to Mary her favour with God, and her 
conception and bearing of the Saviour. 
0 entering it, we passed over a white 
narble p: avement, ornamented in the cen- 
“vn with a device in Mosaic; and de- 
scended by a flight of marble steps into a 
grotto beneath the body of the church. 
Tn the first compartment of this subterra- 
neous sanctuary, we were told, had stood 
the mass which constitutes the famous 
chapel of Loretto, in Italy, and the friars 
asoured us, with all possible solemnity, 
that the angels appointed to the task, took 
out this mass from the rock, and flew ith 
, first to Dalmatia, and afterwards to 
cre, where it now stands; and that, 
on measuring the mass itself, and the 
place from which it had been taken, they 
had been found to correspond in every 
respect, neither the one by the voyage 
nor the other by age, having lost or alter- 
ed any part of its size or shape. 
‘ Proceeding farther in, we were shown 
a second grotto, ora continuation of the 
first, with two real granite pillars, of about 
two feet in diameter at its entrance; and 
we were told, that one marked the spot 
where the Virgin rested, and the other 
where the Ange] stood when he appeared 
to Mary, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hail thou, that 
art highly favoured! the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women.’ 
The pillar on the right is still perfect, 
but that on the left has a piece of its shaft 
broken out, leaving a space of about a 
foot and a half between the upper and 
under fragment. ‘The latter of hese con- 
tinuing still to be supported by being 
firmly embedded in the rock above, offers 
ito the eyes of believing visitors, accord- 
| ing to the expression of the friars, ‘*a stand- 
ing miracle of the care which Chris t takes 
of his Church,?’ as they insist upon its be- 
'ing supported by the hand of God alone. 








‘The grotto here, though small, and 
about eight feet in height, remains still in 
its original roughness, the roof being 
slightly arched. In the outer compart- 
ment, from whence the chapel of Loretto 
is said to have been taken, the roof as well 
as the sides have been reshaped, and 
plastered and ornamented ; so that the ofi- 
ginal dimensions no longer remain; with- 
in, however, all is left in its first rude 
state, to perpetuate to future ages the in- 
teresting fact which it is thought to re- 
cord, 

‘ Passing onward from hence, and as- 
cending through narrow passages, over 
steps cut out of the rock, and turning a 
little to the right, we came to a chamber 
which the friars called ‘* La cucina della 
Santa Madona.’’ ‘They here shewed us 
the chimney of the hearth on which Mary 
warmed the food of Jesus while yet an in- 
fant, and where she baked the “cakes for 
her husband’s supper when he returned 
from the labours of the day. ‘This was 
an apartment of the house, as they ob 
served, in which the Son of God lived so 
many years in subjection to man; as it is 
believed by all, that he was brought up 
from childhood to manhood in Nazareth. 

‘Lhe fact of Joseph and Mary having 
resided in this house, and used the very 
room in which we stood as a kitchen, has 
nothing at all of improbability in it; and, 
as excavated dwellings in the side of a 
steep hill like this would be more secure, 
and even more comfortable than fabri- 
cated Ones, it is quite as probable that it 
might hay e really been the residence of 
the Holy Family as of any other, since it 
is here, in the midst of Nazareth of Ga- 
lilee, where Joseph and Mary are admit- 
ted to have dwelt, and the child Jesus to 
have been brought up. 

‘The church erected over this sacred 
spot is large, and well furnished with 
some few tolerable paintings, but still 
more gaudy ones. It has also a double 
flight of marble steps, anda gilt iron rail- 
way, leading up on each side of the 
grotto, which is left open, and faces the 
entrance to the church, producing an im- 
pressive effect. Below, in the grotto it- 
self, is an altar of white marble, very 
finely executed, anda painting of the An- 
nunciation, of great merit, as tar as could 
be judged in this obscure depth, except 
that its effect is lessened by a diadem of 
gold and precious stones on the head of 
the Virgin. 

‘Among all the pictures I observed a 
departure “from costume and propriety, 
which could only be accounted for by re- 
ligious zeal. Joseph, the carpenter, Was 
arrayed in purple and scarlet; Mary, 
beautiful, and dressed in the richest robes. 
If the painters could have taken their mo- 
dels from among the same class of people 
at Nazareth now, they would, perhaps, 
have approached nearer to truth; ; asthese 
are, probably, stil very similar in person, 
complexion, and apparel, to those de- 
scribed in the history of these times. In 
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Selves, Scriptural subjects may be treated 


in any way that best dis splays the talent of | the rock 


the painter; but it is impossible to witness 
certain delineations of country and cos- 
tume upon the spot where the scene itself 
is laid, without being forcibly impressed 
with their want of even general resem- 
blance. 

‘ There is an organ, which is plaved by 
one of the friars; an abundance ot fonts, 
and altars, and candlesticks: a fine sacris- 
tv, or dressing-room, for the priests; and 
store-rooms for the moveables of the 
church, consisting of flags, tapers, silken 

curtains, silver crosses, ince: 1se- pots, &c 
exhibited only on fest.val days. 

The synagogue in which Jesus read 
si expo ‘nded the prophet Esazs on the 
sabbath, is shown here within the town; 
while the precipice from which the exas- 
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at Jerusalem, Mr. 
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milar scene was tra 
s before the port, where about 
three al idred persons were either shot 
or driven to perish in the sea, as if to re- 
new the deeds of tre acherous murder 
which the men of Joppe had of old prac- 
tised on the Jews, and which their heroic 
defender had so amply avenged.’ 


Mr. Buckingham carefully 
all the holy placesin Jerusalein and iis 
neighbourhood, of which he gives a 
very interesting description, and an ex- 
cellent plan of the Holy City. While 
b. learnt that his 


| present Majesty lad, the year before, 


perated people en have hurled him is | 


pointed out at 
distant to the 
side of the vale. It is more ee, 
however, that the precipice which ove: 
looks the town was really the scene of this 
outrage.’ 

Mr. B. ascended Mount Tabor, on 
the summit of which were three erot- 
toes :— 

‘In one of these groftoes, which the y 
call more partic ularly ‘The Sanctuary,” 
there is a square stone used as an altar; 
and on the 6th of August, ia every year, 
the friars of the convent come from Na- 
zareth with their banners and the host, 
to say mass here, at which period they 
are accompanied by all the Catholics of 
the neighbourhood, who pass the night in 
festivity and light large bontires, bya 
succession of which they have nearly bared 
the southern side of the mountain of all 
the wood that once clothed it.’ 

Mount Carmel, Dora, and Cwsarea, 
were next visited by our enterprising | 
traveller, who then proceeded by Jaf- | 
faand Ramlah to Jerusalem. When 
at Jaffa, Mr. B., he Says, 
to ascertain the truth respecting Bo-| 
naparte’s s having murdered his prisoners 
in cold blood ; and, therefore, inquired 
of the son of the French consul, Dami- | 
uul, who said such massacre actua! ily 
took place :— 

‘It was related to us, that Bonaparte 
had issued a decree, ordering that no 
one should be permitted to pass freely 


1 place more than a mile | 
died pia and onthe other ! 





determined | 


sent a present of £1500 to the gnar- 
dians of the Floly Sepulchre. 


friars we are told,— 


nsacted on the bed of 
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_sinall pillar in the centre, which, on being 


visited , 
‘(eyes 


Of the. 


‘The mode of life pursued by the frie | 


ars, is a mixture of indolence and exer- 
tion at intervals; and to them it Is cer- 
tainly not a happy one. ‘They generally 
retire to sleep at eight o’cloc k, and are 
obliged to rise again at half past eleven, 
to attend the midni: vht mass. Atone they 
again lie down, a: id are all stirring at five, 
the morning hour of service throuchout 
the Holy Land. Coffee 1s made for them 
at this hour, and at ten they take an early 
dinner, after which they sleep until past 
noon,’ 


turned, exposed the writing on the rolj 
successively to view. On the top of this 
roll was fixed two silver ceusers, with 
small belis, and it was carried round the 
assembly, when each of the congregation 
touched the writing with the cords at the 
front corners of his head-cloth, after plac- 
ing these cords to his lips, then across his 
The cabinet was followed by a 
hoy bear ing four silver censers, with bells, 
on a stand, and after every one had touch- 
ed it, it was placed on the altar, in the 
central sanctuary, before the priest.’ 
from the retrospective view of Jes 
rusalen given by our author, we learn 
that the city is about two miles and a 
halfin circumference, and that it at pre. 
sent contains about eight thousand tix. 
ed resideuts, one Lalf of winch are Mo. 
hammedans; but the coutinual influx 
of strangers makes the total number of 


/persons in the city from ten to fifteen 


Scripture, 


On the sabbath of the Jews, Mr. B.» 


attended the morning 
Synagogue, which he thus notices: — 


‘After some time passed ia 


service at the , 


reading | 


and res sponses, we went into the cen tral 


rooms, which were both of them longer 
than the outer ones; and at the end of 
these were curtains for the veil of the 
temple. In the principal room this veil 
was of purple cloth worked with gold ; 


the law in Llebrew, nearly in the same 
form as we have ther n in ‘Engli ish in our 
OW n churches. 

‘The priest who officiated had, during 


this last week, arrived here from Amster: 


_dam. 


| with Hebrew letters of gold; 
| parent weeping on the part of the people, | 


| 
| 


without havi ing a written protection bear- | 


ing his signature ; but publishing, at the | 
same time, an assurance that this shoul 1 | 
be granted toall who would apply tor it | 
ona givenday. ‘The muititude contided 

in the promise, and were collected on the 
appointed day, without the city, to the 
number of ten ortwelve hundred persons, 
including men, women, and children. 
‘They were then ordered on an eminence, 
and there arraved in battalion, under pre- 
tence of counting them, 
When ail was ready, the troops were or- 
dered to fire upon them, and only a few 
esceped their destructive volleys. A si- 


One by One. 


! 





ed on a piece of crimson velvet, 
after an ap- 


who covered their faces with the white 
head-cloth, and moved to and fro as if 
| distressed for the loss of something, a man 
walked round the synagogue, crying out 
with a loud voice, and c:! un ging the first 
vord only at every subsequent exclama- 
tion. 
for the sight of the Vozat or Scriptures. 
Advances were then made by individuals 
of the audience, and repeated by the 
crier, until either a suflicient or some spe- 
cified sum was raised. 

‘ The priest then made a loud shout, 
and all the people joined; when some of 
the elders drew aside the veil of the tem- 
ple, and opening a recess like that of a 
sanctum sanctorum, took from thence a 
cabinet, highly ornamented with silver. 
lu this were two rolls containing the book | 


‘of the law on parchment, rolled round a! 


_We are at least 


and on its centre were the two tables of ; Which Jesus was laid was near to the 


thousand gvenei rally. in identifying 
the sites of many places mentioned in 
Mr GB SUVS, the spot shown 
as Calvary, may be still considered as 
the place of the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour, notwithstanding the objections 
that have been inade:— 

© The place called Golgotha, and trans- 
lated ** the piace of askull,” has been, by 
all writers, supposed to have been without 
the precincts of the ancient Jerusatein ; 
but there is no positive authority that I 

um aware of forsuch a position. It has 
ic en thought, first, that, as a place of ex- 
ecution, it would be held detiling ; and 
ext, as a place of burial, that it could 
not have been included within the walls. 
assured that the tomb tao 
place 


of his crucifixion: ‘*now in the place 


‘The book from which he read rest- | 
worked | 
i suine, that a respectable Jew, 
‘of Arimathea, would hardly have a garden 





‘Lbis we learnt was the sum offered | hominious a 


where he was crucified, there was a gat- 
dea, and ia the garden a new sepulchre, 
wherein yet was never man aid, there 
laid they Jesus therefore, because of the 
Jews preparation- -day, for the sepulchre 


was NIGH AT HAND.’ It is fair to pre- 
like Joseph 


and a sepulchre newly hewn in the rock, 
in a place that was detiled by being one 
of common execution; and | think the 
very circumstance of these being there, 1s 
suflicient to induce a belief that it was 
NoT a place co:monly devoted to so Ig 
purpose. <All the gospels 
represent Jesus as being hurried away by 
the multitude, who seized tndiscriminate- 
ly upon one of the crowd to bear his 
cross. And when they were come to a 
place called Calvary or Golgotha, there 
they crucified him between two thieves. 
None ot them, however, speak of it either 
as being a place wirnoutT the city, or a3 
being a place of public execution, but 
leave one to infer, that it was an unoccu- 
pied place, just pitched on for the purpose 
as they passed.’ 

“To be concluded tn our next. 
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AND WEEKLY _REVIEW. 


The Revenge of Taran. A Poem. 
By Edward Ball. 8vo. pp. Go, 


London, 1821. 
Mr. BALt is, we believe, the author 
of some dramas, which were produced 
at the Norwich Theatre, where they 
were very well received, thoug! we 
have not heard of their being trans- 
planted to the London stage. The 
vem of the § Revenge of ‘Taran’ ts 
evidently the production of a gentle- 
man acquainted with the stave; it is 
highly dramatic, or rather melo-dra- 
matic, and is by no means deficient in 
those little artifices called clap-traps, 
which, to possess their due force, are 
carefully distinguished by a word or 
two of italics. 
conceive the faults of the poem; and, 
in justice to the author, we must say, 
that the language is vigorous, and there 


> 
are many passages of considerable 
beauty ; the story Is oue of terrific in- 


terest, and it is well-told. The subject 
and the object of it are thus stated by 
the author : 


‘The subject of this story may be 
traced to a legend, mentione “d by Dr. 
Johnson, in his « Journe ey to the Western 
Islands,’ wherein it is recorded, that, in 
soine remote time, the Macdonalds of 
Glengary, having been injured or offend- 
ed by the inhabitants of Culloden, and re- 
solving to have justice or vengeance, 
came to Culloden while their enemies 
were at worship, and shutting up_ the 
church, set it on fire. ‘Their piper played 
atune while the unfortunate victims were 
burning. 

‘The design of this story is, to prove 
that atale of rea/ horror m. ty be produced 
by natural means, 
super-human agents, as in the Vampire’ 
and ‘ }’rankenstein,’ since we rest assured 
that such characters as are here represeat- 
ed, or worse, actually have existed.’ 

We shall select a passage from that 
part of the poein which tutrodaces the 
legendary tale; it relates to au abused 
female. who takes shelier at the hall of 
Jnis Vhona, with a child in her arms, 





-_~<. 


So much for what we- 
_ L met the hapless wife of him I lov’d; 
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Enough, [I was betray’d, despis’d, 2bandon’d,— 
L was a mother, and my guiltless boy 
Possess'd no father—nothing, but my shame: 
Well, well "tis pass’t-——-[ am not what I was— , 
My heart is flint now, I can tell it all. 
He that I lov’d, another's prize became, 
And e’ea the image of himself, my child, 
Was doom’d to leave his fond distracted mo- 
{ 


ther 
O! Lremember while my te ‘rless eyes 
Bent calmly on the corse of that poor babe, 
fiow my heart swell’d, till it did seem too big | 
For the narrow limits of its hiding place ; | 
Revenge, I cried, revenye !-—— 


Yes, and I cali’d on God to witness it. 


Months roll’d away, a stern aud sujlen maniac; 
Where’er | pass’d the voice of pity follow’d, 
Or fear, with timid step, forsook the path. 


-_——. 


—— 


‘One tranquil eve, serene as hopes of heaven, 

As lost in scenes of strange atid wilder’d fancy, 
, . . , 

{ wander’d sadly from my infant’s grave ; ! 

On my lone way, for tute wou/d have it so, 


| (La one fair hand slie led this sleeping boy,)— 


one ee eee 





without reso: ting to | 


the history of which is thus unfold. | 


‘Full to the sight, her beauteous charge, she 
. Se 
otter’d 


A blooming child in balmy slumber buried 

Whose fort m was such as cunning limmers 
give 

To Cupid sleeping in seraphic stillness 

This boy! nay, start not, in His iafant veins 

The blood is noble ; hear me, inis Thona, 

Tam a wretch, e’eu by a wretch betray’d. 

Once, tho’ these looks be blighted, I was fair, 
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And u proud chieftain lov’d, or swore he lov’d 


me ; 
Oft where the green oak hangs its mautling 
shade, 


We inet in secret, QO! I hate the word, 
Por honour suns not the bread glare of day ; 


There, as she lay, 


I exclaim’d ; 
fiend was in my heart, my brain, my 
looks, 


[s this my hated rival? 
The 


And loudly vainly shriek’d that wretched mo- | 


ther — 
1 seiz’d upon ler forin, the gripe was death, 
Black odious death that mars the loveliest vi- 
sage ; 
I laughing gaz’d upon her— 
My bless’d eye feasted on her blasted charms, 
My glad ear triumph’d in her oiphan’s cries : 
Her son became my prey—lI bore him off 
Far from the land and dweilliug of his fathers, 
And swore to train him up a# curse, a scourge 
To Lim that had a curse drawn down on me.’ 


We are tempted to make an extract 
of a somewhat different description ; it 
is a pretiy plalotive soug :— 

‘The Mountain Chief now steers his way 

Across the silv’ry water— 

And now beneath her lattice grey, 

te calls on Oswin’s daugliter. 

You waning moon still liguts the lake 

‘To guide us safely over, 

Toen Ella dear, arise, awake, 

And welcome back thy lover. 

* Alas! alas! brave mountain chief, 

The warde. is not sleeping, 

And the u’lt b2 slain, O mountain chief! 

In spite of Lila’s weeping. 
Come down, come down, my only love, 

Aad let these arms entwine thee ; 

This fuituful breast thy home shall prove— 

Tiis fond heart ne’er resign thee. 


* Strange fated sounds mine eur ussail— 
i hear some minstrel piayiug. 
No, love, tis but the nighting. le 
That chides our rash delaying. 
That sound, ‘twas sure my father’s rave— 
I Lear their fierce swords clashing. 
No, love, "twas but some angry wave 
‘The rocky borders lashing. 
‘Now Ella with her lover flies, 
But ere they cross the water, 
Lord Oswiu, ho! the beadsman cries, 
A chief has stol’n thy daughter. 
Still faster on that chieftain rides, 
O'er moss, and mound, and briar, 
Till Ella’s angel form he guides 
To Kelva’s sainted prior. 
‘They kneel, the hallow'd rites prevail, 


, © Frantic and loud is Ella’s g 


' [It breaks, that gentle heart 





And Ella’s cheek is blushing, 
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‘ When lo! adown the sacred aisle, 


Lord Oswin's band comes rmshing. 

A blow fiom Oswin’s wrathfol blade, 
The proud chief moves to slaughter ; 3 

O! spare my father, cries the maid, 
He comes to bless his dauguter. 

© Subdu’d, the chieftain drops his brand, 
His Ella’s wildness heeding 

When, ah! from Oswin’s cruel hand, 
His gallant breast is b! poping: 

He f. ints, his pa ~ che ek paler grOWSy 
His vain strength death opp: oges— . 

But now, where mm heav’n beard his vows, 
The chiefiain’s young life closes. 

rief, 
Her gold luir loosely fy ing’, 

She kisses ild her murder'd chief—- 
Help: help! the maid is dying 

T he blue beam Ll 1” seye fursdats, 
Those phrensied throbs ae ovei— 

it breaks,— 
She sinks beside her lover. 

‘ The church is drear, the requiem slow, 
The dirge, too, sadly knelling— 

But sadder fur the strain of woe 
In childless Oswin's dwelling.’ 
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Sketches of Upper Canada, &e. 
By John Howison, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 705.) 


[IN our extracts last week from Mr. 
tlowison’s interesting volume, we gave 
an account of Lake Ontario and the 
falls of Niagara, and we now quote a 
corresponding notice of Lake Ene :— 

‘ Lake Erie is two hundred and _ forty- 
six miles long and sixty broad, at its 
widest part. "Phe depth averages from 
fifteen to eighteen fathoms over its whole 
extent, and, in consequence of this re- 
markable shallowness, it becomes rough 
and boisterous when the wind blows 
strongly from any point of the compass. 
At these times a very high and dangerous 
surf breaks upon its shores, which, in 
many places, resemble the beach of the 
sea, being strewed with dead fish and 
shells, and infested with aquatic birds of 
various kinds. Often during storms the 
lake is covered with such a thick mist, 
that it is impossible to see to the distance 
of ten yards fromthe shore. The waves 
then roll with terrific violence from a:nidst 
the cloudy obscurity, and suggest to the 
imagination the appalling dangers which 
threaten those vessels that are exposed to 
the tempest, for the navigation of the 
lake is rendered highly dangerous, by 
reefs and projecting points of land, and by 
the nature of the banks, which, towards 
its western extremity, are so bold and pre- 
cipitous, that, when a vessel ts driven 
upon them, shipwreck becomes almost 
inevitable. Scarcely a summer passes In 
which there is not some shipping lost on 
Lake Evie. South-west winds prevail 
much during a great part of the year, and 
often, for weeks together, prevent vessels 
from sailing westward ; lemce steam-boats 
are the craft best suited for the haviga- 
tion of this inland 3ea 

‘When tempests happen upon Lake 

















Erie, its waters sometimes suddenly rise 
to the foot of these perpendicular’ sand- 
banks, and beat against them with such 
dreadful vehemence as entirely to cover 
beache Persons travelling upon it 
during storms have sometimes perished in 
the waves, being unable to escape their 
fury ; for the lake often rises with such 
rapidity, that one has no chance of gain- 
ing a place of. safety before he is over- 
whelmed by the flood. At these times, 
the batteaux which coast along are so 
liable to be driven upon a lee -shore and 
beaten to pieces, that those who are on 
board often abandon their vessels and car- 
£0, and try tosave themselves 
A person who resides upon the shore 

of 1 ake Erie, related to mea ver y atfect- 
ing incident which occurred there many 
years ago. An Indian woman, and her 
child, who was about seven years old, 
were travelling alo: ng the beach to a camp 
afew miles distant. The boy observed 
some wild grapes prowing upon the top 
of the bank, and expressed such a stro: ig 
desire to obtain them, that his mother, 
seeing a ravine at a little distance, by 
which she thought she could gain the 
edge of the precipice, resolved to gratify 
him. Havi@g desired him to remain 
where he was, she ascended the steep, 
and was allured much farther into the 
woods than she at first intended. In the 
mean time, the wind began to blow vehe- 
mently, but the boy wandered carelessly 
along “the beach, seeking for shells, till 
the rapid rise of the lake rendered it im- 
yossible for him to return to the spot 
where he had been left by his mother. 
He immediately began to cry aloud, and 
she, being on her return, heard him, but 
instead of descending the ravine, hasten- 
ed tothe edge of the precipice, from the 
bottom of which the noise seemed to 
»vroceed. Onlooking down, she beheld 
hier son struggling with the waves, and 
vainly endeavouring to climb up the 
bank, which was fifty feet perpendicular 
height, and very slippery. ‘There being 
no possibility of rendering him assistance, 
she was on the point of throwing herself 
down the steep, when she saw him catch 
hold of a tree that had fallen into the lake, 
and mount one of its most projecting 
branches. He sat astride upon this, al- 
most beyond the reach of the surges, 
while she continued wate hing him in an 
agony of grief, hesitating citer she 
should endeavour to find her w ay to the 
camp, and procure assistance, or remain 
near her boy. However, evening was 
now about to close, and as she could not 
proceed through the woods in the dark, 
she resolved at least to wait till the moon 
rose. She sat on the top of the pre cipice 
a whole hour, and, during that time, 
occasionally ascertained that her son was 
alive, by hearing his cries amidst the 
roaring of the waves; but when the 
moon appeared he was not to be seen. 


She now felt convinced that he was 
drowned, and, giving way to utter de- 
spair, thre »w herself on the turf. Present- 
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ly she heard a feeble voice cry, (in In- 
dian.) “* Mamma, I'm here, come and 
help me.’ She started up, and saw her 
boy scrambling upon the ed; ge of thi 
bank—she sprang forward to catch hi, 
hand, but the ground by which he held 
giving way, he was precipitated into the 
lake, and perished’among the rushing 
} 


The inns of Canada, as might be ex- 
pected, afford little accommodation ; 
they have all the disadvantages without 
any of the conveniences of an American 
inn. A tolerable meal can scarcely be 
procured at any of them ; some of 
them are not even provided with bread, 
and if the mistress of the hotel should 
fall short of tea, she will send one of 
her children into the woods to gather 
the leaves of hemlock, Iickory, or 
evergreen, of which she boldly serves 
up an infusion to her customers. At one 
of these inus, Mr. Howitson met with 
an Indian named Robert Purkeyfoot ; : 
he was a * very harmless person,’ wie 
had only scalped eleven Americans. 
At the village of St. Catherine’s Mr. 
[fowison arr ved onaSunday, and went 
to chureh :— 

‘Most of 


nia young women were 
adorned with a variety of the brightest 
colours ; ,but the y did not seem to have 


adopted any particular fashion, each dress- 
ing herself in thestvle she conceivedto be 
most becoming. ‘There was as much va- 
nity and aifectation among theim as would 
be found ina congregation of any country 
church in England; but they assumed 
greater airs than rustic females are accus- 
tomed todothere. ‘Phe young men who 
came to church were generally mounted 
upon jaded farm- horses, the decoration 
of whichseemed to have occupied more 
of their attention than that of their own 
persons; gaudy saddle-girths, glittering 
bridles, and other tinsel accoutrements, 
being profusely exhibited by these can- 
didate s for the admiration of the fair. 
Large waggons carrying loads of amphi- 
bious Dutch, who had probably vege- 
tated in some swamp during twenty or 
thirty years, occasionally arrived, and con- 
veyed the ponderous Fraus and ALynheers 
to the door of the church, which I enter- 
ed along with the congregation. Pre- 
sently an old man, dressed in a showy 
blue coat, white pantaloons, top boots, 
and pli ited spurs, made his appearance, 
and, to mv astonishment, prov ed to bethe 
priest. The form of the service was pres- 
byterian ; and during the whole cvurse 
of it the people continued going out and 
in without any regard to silence or deco- 
rum; while the schoolmaster of the vil- 
lage, with a string of pupils, made hisap- 
pearance only a ‘few minutes before the 
blessing was pronounced. At the con- 
clusion of the service the clergyman gave 
out a hymn, which was sung by a party of 
young men who sat in the church gallery. 
The sound of a miserably-played flute 
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and a cracked flageolet, united with the 
harshness of the voices, produceda con- 
cert both disagreeable and ludicrous, 
a hen the hymn was finished, the preach. 

: proclaimed several m: arrlages, and dis. 
} missed the congregation.’ 

Between Queenston and the head of 
Lake Ontario, the farms are in a high 
state of cultivation, and their posses- 
sors comparatively wealthy; but our 
author represents them as untutored 
incorrigible beings. While in this part 
of the country, he witnessed a forest on 
fire, of which he gives an interesting de. 
scription — 

‘The land around was covered with 
pine trees, and three months’ drought had 
rendered these so dry and co: nbustible, 
that hundreds of them took fire, in conse- 
quence of afew sparks, blown from an 
oven, having kindled the brushwood be. 
neath them. Immense volumes of black 
smoke rolled from different parts of the 
forest, and, when the wind divided these, 
the flames were seen raging on every side, 
and ascending to the tops of the tallest 
trees; while ‘the roaring, crackling, and 
crashing were incessant, under the cloudy 
obscurity. Large burning splinters of 
timber, that must have been detached 
from trees by the expansive power of 
steain, weresometimes projected high into 
theair like rockets, and descended again, 
leaving a showery train of glowing sp: varies 
behind them? The wind was hot and 
suffocating as the vapours from a furnace, 
and the vast glare of the conflagration 
overspread the heavens with a copper-co- 
lour most dismal and appalling ig. ‘Lhe in- 
habitants around hurried al bout in the ut- 
most alarm, momentarily expecting that 
the flames would communicate to Y their 
barns and fences; and the tumult was in- 
creased by the bellowing of a number of 

cattle, which had rushed i a state of ter 
ror frot n the woods, where they had been 
feeding. 

‘About midnight, the 
which had commenced the —_ eding 
day, had in a great measure ceased. 
Many of the largest trees were charred 
from top to bottom, and, being now ina 
state of glowing redness, they stood like 
dazzling ‘pill: ars of fire in various parts of 
the forest. The upper boughs of others 
were still enveloped in flames, and resem- 
bled meteors as they waved in the wind, 
the trunks from which they projected 
being concealed by the darkness. In the 
morning L walked out to view the scene of 
devastation, which presented an aspect 
truly horrible. Many hundred acres of 
land weredivested of the verdure that had 
lately covered them. ‘The branchless 
trees stood in dreary blackness, and the 
wind scarcely sounded as it swept among 
them. Not a single bird animated the 
prospect, and the desolate shriek of the 

racoon, deprived of its den, alone prov ed 
that the tenants of the forest were not ene 
tirely extirpated.’ 


Speaking of a body of the Mohawk 
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fidians, who are in Canada, but much 
degenerate ‘d by drunkenness and de- 
pravity, Mr. H, says,— 


€ The Indians are in possession ofsome 
yaluable secrets, which nothing will in- 
dace them to disclose to any white per- 
gon. They dye the guills of the porcu- 
pine, and other substances, of colours 
more beautiful and permanent than any 
we know how to produce, and are ac- 
quainted with various vegetables that pos- 
sess strong medicinal powers. Some can 
prepare a bait which never fails to allure 
certain animals into the trapsset forthem ; 
and almost every Indian kn ws where salt 
springs are to be found ; but these being 
the resort of deer, &c. they are particular- 
ly unwilling to tell where they are situat- 

ed, lest other hunters shor alc d frequent 
them, and destroy the game.’ 








Mr. Howison fally believes in the 
power of fascination in snakes, which 
has been so often denied by naturalists. 
He saw a frog fascinated by a snake, 
and believes that this power is some- 
times exerted on human beings; he, 
however, admits that fear alone is suffi- 
cient to produce upon the liviug system 
all those effects that constitute fascina- 
tion, There is a colony formed here 
by Colonel Talbot, where great num- 
bers of emigrants from the Highlaads 
of Scotland have settled :— 

‘Great numbers of emigrant:, from the 
Highlands of Scotland, have lately taken 
lands in the upper part of the ‘Tal Ibot Set- 
tlement, ‘1 wa people , with the clannish- 
ness so peculiar to them, keep together as 
much as possible; and, at one tin: », they 
actually proposed, among themsetves, to 
petition the governor to set apart a town- 
ship,into which none but Scotch were to 
be admitted. Were this arrangement to 
take place, it would be diflicult to say 
which party was the gainer, the habits of 
both being equally uncouth and obnox- 
ious. Ilowever, the Scotch, notwith- 
standing their dislike toan American and 
Canadian neighbourhood, do not fail to 
acquire some of those ideas and princi- 
ples that are indigenous to this side ofthe 
Atlantic, Thev soon beginto attain some 
conception of the advantages of equality, 
to consider themselves as gentlemen, and 
become independent; which, in North 
America, means to sift at meals with one’s 
hat on ; never to submit to be treated as 
an inferior ; 
manners towards all men.’ 


Mr, Howison uses some very illibe- 
ra! epithets against the Scotch pea- 
santry settled in Canada; he accuses 
them of ignorance, cunning, and stu- 
pidity, and says, ‘the ne “plus ultra 
of vanity, impudence, and rascality, is 
thought to be comprised under the 
epithet—Scotch Yankey.” Mr. How- 
ison, in travelling, hada creek to ford, 
which he k iew not now to accomplish, | 


and to use the same kind of 
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until he saw an Indian, to whom he 
called:— 

| « When he advanced, I rejoiced to find, 
bv his salutation, thet he und ‘rstood En- 
glish ; and no svoner had I explained the 
nature of my difficulties, than he cried, 
“ Stop my friend, be patient, [ will assist 
you.” He accordingly began to cut 
away, with his tomahawk, the ice that 
projected from the edges of the stream; 
and having done this on both sides, he 
told me there w as no depth of water, and 
[ of course imine:tiatelv forded the creek. 

‘ Perceiving that I was cold. he hospi- 
tably condue ted meto his wigwam, which 
stood contiguous to the road, and was 
rendered comfortable by a blazing fire in 
front. Inthe interior [ found a woman 
making leggings, and ornamenting them 
inthe Indian stvle. At the request of her 
husband, [ seated myself beside her, and 
entered into cooversation with him,in the 
course of which he gave me a great deal 
of information respecting himself, and | 
gratified him by being equally communi- 
cative. The Indian wigwam, or camp, 
is constructed chiefly of bark, and is open 
in front, that its inmates may sit or lie 
with their feet to the fire. I found ee 
one extremely comfortable, except whet 
the wind blew the smoke in my face; an 
T believe ET would have requested per- 
mission - its owners to pass the night 
with them, had not a regard for my horse 
induced me to proc eed to the half-w ay 
house.’ 

In the course of his journey, Mr. H. 
witnessed an amusing scene between a 
woman afflicted with the rheumatism, 
and a doctor of the settlement she em- 
ployed :— 

‘This gentleman happened to make his 
daily vis sit whea [ was present, and enter- 
ed the room carrying a pair of large sad- 
} dle-bags, in which phiats or gall ipots 
were » heard clattering against each other 
in a most fori nidable manner. Tle did 
not deign to take ou his hat, but advanced 
to his patient, and shook hands, saying, 
. gw d’ye in my good lady, how d’ve 
do? «© Oh, doctor,” cried the p. itient. 

‘| was wishing to see you—very bad—l] 
hee! t calculate upon ever getting smart 
again.’’—** Hoity , toity,’’ returned. the 
doctor, ** you lor k a thunde ‘ring sight be “t- 
terthan you did yesterday.’’—« Better ! 
exclaimed the sick woman, ‘* no, doctor, 
[ am no better—I’m going to die in your 
hands.’— My dear good ladv,”’ cried 
the doctor, ** Vil bet a pint of ayes at 
raise you in five days, and make you so 
spry that you'll dance upon this floor.” — 
‘© QOh,”’ said the woinan, ‘if L had but 
the root doctor that used to attend our fa- 
mily at Connecticut 5; he was a dreadful 
skee(ful man.”  tlere they were interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of her husband, who 
was aclumsy credulous-looking person. 
‘ Good morning to you, doctor,” said he, 
© what’s the word?”?—** Nothing new or 
\strange, sir,’ returned the di ctor.— 
“ Well now, doctor,” continued the hus- 
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band, ‘* how do find that there woman? 
—no better, [| conclude ?—I guess as how 
it would be as well to let you understand 
plainly, that if you can’t lo her never mo 
rood, wouldn’t wish to be run into no 
expenses—pretty iow times, doctor— 
money's out of the question: Now, sir, 
can you raise that there woman?’ 
‘Yes, my good sir,’ cried the doctor, 
confidently, “ yes, Lcan—I offered to bet 
a pint with her this moment, and [’ll make 
it a quart, if you please, my dear friend,” 

—‘ But, doctor, are you up to the nafur 
of her ailment?” inquired the husband. 
«Oh, perfectly,” said the other, ‘* no- 
thing more simple; it arises eatirely from 
obstruction and constitutional idiosyn- 
crasy, and is seated under the muscular 
fascia. Some casual excitement has in- 
creased the action of the absorbent ves- 
selsso much, that they have drawn the 
blood from the different parts of the bo- 
dy, and oceasioned the pain and debility 
that is now present.”—* Well now, doc- 
tor,”’ cried the husband, ‘* I swear you 
talk like a lawyer, and I begin to have 
hopes that youll be pretty considerably 
apt to raise my woman.’ be doctor 
now opened his saddle-bags, and, having 

set fo th many small parcels and dirty 
phials upon the table, began to com- 
pound several recipes for his patient, who, 
when she saw him employed in this way, 
put out her head between the curtains of 
the bed, and cried, ** Doctor, don’t for- 
get to leave something for the debilita- 
tion.’ When hehad finished, he packed up 
his Ia boratory, and ordered th: it sok nething 
he had left should be infused in a pint of 
whisky, and that a table-spoonful of the 
fluid should be taken three times a day. 
‘* Will that raise me s/?ck* ?”’ said the wo- 
man; ‘* [ guess [ had as well take it four 
times a-day.” As the doctor was mount- 
ing his horse, I heard the farmer say, 
** Doctor, don’t be afeard about your pay, 
[’llsee vou satistied ; money, y ou know’s 
out of the question, but ve plenty of 
good buck-wheat.” ’ 
( Lo be concluded in our next.) 
-——1 oe 

THE PERCY ANECDOTES. PART XXIV. 

Tue last number of the Percy Anec- 
dotes 1s devoted to Pastime, and, 
among a variety of other amusing arti- 
cles, ¢ ronta Lins the following :— 

: ‘The City Common Hant.—The citi- 
zens of Londo: 1 were formerly pe rmitted 
to hunt and hawk in certain dis tricts anc 
one of the clauses in the royal ch arter 
granted to them by Henry the First, says, 
that they “* may have chases, and hunt as 
well and fully as their ancestors have 
had; that is to say, in the Chiltre, in 
Middlesex, and Surry.” — Fitzstephen, 
who wrote in the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, says, that the Londoners delight 
themselves with hawks and hounds, for 
they have the liberty of hunting in Mid- 
dlesex, Hertfordshire, all Chilton, and 
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Tn Kent, to the waters of Grev, which ex- 
fends the limits far bevond the words of 
the chartér. These exercises were not 
much foliowed by the citizens at the close 
ot tle sixteenth century, “ not,’ says 
Stowe, ‘‘ for want of taste for the amuse- 
ment, bat for want of leisure to pursue 
it.” Strvpe, however, so late as the reign 
of George the First, mentions, among the 
modern amusements of the Londoners, 
“riding on horseback, and hunting with 
my lord nrayor’s hounds, when the com- 
mon hunt goes out.”’ 


‘This common hunt of the citizens, the 
only relic of which is in the Easter hunt, 
at Epping. is thus ridiculed in an old bal- 
Jad, in 1) Urfey’s * Pills to Purge Melan- 
cholv,”’ called the London Customs ; 
Which shews that of old, as now, cockney 
sporuing was not held in the highest esti- 
mation. 

‘« Next once a year into Essex they go ; 

To see them pass along, O “tis a inmost pretty 
show: 

Through Cheapside and Fenchurch Street, and 
so to Aldgate pump, 

Each man with’s spurs in horse's sides, and his 
back sword “cross his rump. 


“ My lord he takes a siaffin hand, to beat tle 
bushes over ; 


4 must confess it was a work he ne’er had done | 


before : 
A creature bonneeth fiom a bush, which mude 
tLem all to laugh ; 
My lard, he cried, a hare ! 
ed an FEyssex calf. 


a hare! but it prov- 


“And when they had done their sport, they 
came to London, where they dwell, 

Their faces all so torn and scratch’d, thei: wives 
scarce knew them well ; 

For ‘twas a very great mercy so many ‘scap’d 
alive, 

For of twenty saddles carried out, they brought 
again but five.”’” 

‘Great Exploits.—In France, the game 
was formerly so plentiful, that, according 
to Mr. Young, there was in the open 
helds about Mongeron, upon an average, 
a covey of birds in every two acres, be- 
sides favourite spots, in which they much 
more abounded, On the last day, which 
tne unfortunate Louis XVI. enjoyed in 
the field, he himself shot 572 head of 
game, m eight hours. 

‘The feats of a royal party from Vi- 
enna, in the Bohemian territories, in 1753, 
which continued twenty days, is a curious 
recoid of slaughtered game; it gives the 
names of the twenty-three sportsmen and 
sportswomen, and gives the list of game 
killed by each, commencing with stags, 
reebucks, boars, foxes, &c. ‘The eiper- 
or himself had the greatest number of 
shots, namely, 9794, of which 978 were 
iy one day. Her imperial highness the 
Princess Charlotte was in the field every 
dav, on oue of which she fred 889 times. 
ti total number of shots was 116,251, 
dud loe pane killed, 47,950. 

‘Tn the year 1758, the Emperor Fran- 

' had a crand shooting party on the 
ve. of the Prince Colleredo, in Bohe- 
Mila, Which lacied eighteen days ‘dhe 
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party consisted of three princesses and 


and prince. ‘lhey killed, after 
/ 116,200 shots, 1710 stags; S216 fawns and 
'deer:; 932 foxes; 13,243 hares: 29,545 
) partridges 5 9409 pheasants; 746 Jarks ; 
(1953 quails; 1967 woodcocks ; 513 wild 
turkevs; 117 wild fowl, and various other 
birds. 

‘At a hunting match given by the 
Prince Esterhazy, the Regent of Hun- 
gary, on signing the treaty of peace with 
Irance, ina single day's sport, there were 
killed 160 deer; 100 wild boars; 300 
hares; and 80 foxes. 

‘The King of Naples, in a sporting 
journey to Vienna, in 1795, through Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, &c., killed 





five bears; 
1820 boars: 1960 deer; LI4 does; 1625 
roebuckhs; JI2@L rabbits; 13 wolves; 17 
badgers; 10,354 hares; and 354 foxes: 
the sporting monarch had also the plea- 
sure of doing a little in the bird way, by 
killing, upon the same expedition, 13,350 
pheasants and 12,335 partridges, 

‘As shots in the field at game, Mr. Jen- 
kins, near Petworth, and Cottingham, 
who was formerly gaine-keeper to Lord 





Rous, were the best of their day. ‘The 
former has killed twenty brace of par- 
tridges in a day, at forty shots, without 
selecting the shots, but taking them fairly 
as they happened; and. in four days 
shooting has never missed. The latter 
(says Mr. Daniel, in his excellent work, 


he killed, in two days, forty-three suc- 
cessive shots (many of them tn covert) at 
partridge, pheasant, woodcock, and hare ; 
and his style of shooting, when open, and 
he could give time, was most regularly 
deliberate. 

‘In 1810, John Lacy, Esq. of Wim- 
borne Minster, shot, in one day, thirty 
brace of partridges, ten brace of hares, 
and twelve couple of rabbits. His day’s 
sport was from sun rise to four o’clock. 

‘Lord Kingston made a considerable 
bet that he would shoot forty brace of 
partridges, onthe first of September, on 
his manor, at Heydon. THis lordship shot 
forty-one brace and a half before sun set. 

‘1sil, Mr. 8. Clark, of Worlingham, 
in Suffolk, engaged, for a bet of fitty gui- 
neas, to kill and bag forty-seven shots out 
of fifty. He killed the first forty-eight, 
missed the forty-ninth ; killed the fiftieth, 
and continued shooting, until he killed 
the ten following, making sixty shots, 
with the loss of only one bird. 

‘His Grace the Duke of Rutland is 
very found of field sports, and is deemed 
an admirable shot. One day, in October, 
1815, this nobleman, when shooting at 
Cheveley Park, hilled not fewer than a 
hundred and twenty-five head of game, 
in the course of tive hours. ‘These were 
foity-one partridges 3; uineteen pheasants 5 
forty-three hares; and twenty-two rab- 
bits.’ 

‘ Innocent Spoviszien.—In the sporting 
season of 1784, en the day betore one of 


cre noblemen, besides the emperor | 
firing | 


the “ Rural sports”) Iwas out with, when | 








the annual partie. at Clumber broke up, 
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two sets of sportsmen went out, each con- 
sisting of three persons, and a bet was laid 
which should kill most game. Lord 
Lincoln, General Philips, and Captain 
Lascelles, were the one party ; and their 
antagonists were the Rev. Mr. Lascelles, 
Mr. Cotton, and Lieutenant-Colone] 
Strickland. It was calculated that, on an 
average, each man of the six got sixty 
shots. ‘The winning triumvirate killed— 
three birds! 

‘In 1806, four gentlemen of Camber- 
well undertook, for a wager of five gui- 
neas aside, to shoot at twelve pigeons, 
and great bets were depending ; but, to 
the great amusement of the persons assein- 
bled to witness the determination of the 
wager, notone of the competitors brought 
down a single bird 

‘ Extraordinary Chase.—Many years 


. Fo 9% 
‘since, a stag was hunted from W hinfield 


Park, in the county of Westmoreland, un- 
til, by fatigue or accident, the whole pack 
Was thrown out, except two fox-hounds, 
bred by Lord ‘Thanet, who continued the 
chase during the greatest part of the day. 
The stag returned to the park whence he 
had been driven, and. as his last effort, 
leaped the wall, and died as soon as he 
had accomplished it. One of the hounds 
ran to the wall, but being unable to get 
over it, laid down, and almost instantly 
expired. ‘The other hound was found 
dead about half a mile from the park. 
The length of this chase is uncertain 5 but 
us they were seen at Red-kirk, near An- 
nan, Scotland, distant by the post road 
about forty-six miles, it is conjectured 
that the circuitous course they took, could 
not make the distance run less than one 
hundred and twenty miles!’ 

‘ Reputation.—Seneca relates, of one 
Canius Julius, that he was playing at chess 
when the Centurion, who led a troop of 
condemned men to death, commanded 
him also to jointhem. Having scarcely 
finished his game, he counted his men, 
and said to the person with whom he 
played, ‘* beware, when 1 am dead, that 
thou beliest me not, and say thou hast 
won the game.” ‘Then bowing to the 
Centurion, he said, ** bear me witness 
that I have the advantage by one.” 

‘ Leaping Treason.—WKing William the 
Third was passionately fond of the chase, 
and made it a point never to be outdone 
in any leap, however perilous. A Mr. 
Cherry, who was devoted to the extled 
family, took advanvange of this, to plan 
the most pardonable design which was 
ever formed against a king’s life. He re- 
gularly joined the royal hounds, put hiim- 
self foremost, and took the most desperate 
leaps, in the hope that William might 
break his neck in following him. One 
day, however, he accomplished one s0 
imminently dangerous, that the king, 
when he came to the spot, shook his head, 
and drew back. It is said that Mr. Cher- 
ry at length broke his own neck, and 
thereby relieved the king from further 
hazard, 

‘Crow Shooting in Italy.—A recent 
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traveller gives the following remarkable 
gccount of crow shooting in Italy. ‘* Be- 
ing called up (says the author) early in 
the morning, a few days after Christinas, 
we proceeded with two servants about a 
mile from the city of Milan, and entered 
a large meadow covered with hoar frost, 
when my friends conducted me to a cot- 
tage, a little on one side of the meadow, 
where we found five or six peasants, with 
a good fire, and several fowling-pieces, 
and abundance of ammunition in reavli- 
ness. Being told that every thing was 
not prepared, we drank coffee till the 
peasants, who had left us about an hour, 
returned, and informed us that we might 
proceed as soon as we pleased. We, 
however, advanced no fuither than the 
porch of the house, where, as we waited 
some time without the appearance of any 
crows, [ was questioning myself what this 
farce would end in, when we first saw 
about fifty of them flying at a considerable 
height, but directly towards us. [ was 
eager to fire at them, but my friend 
checked my ardour; stay, said he, they 
will descend presently, and approach so 
near to us, that we may shoot them with- 
out trouble. And soon after, to my utter 
astonishment, I observed them stop their 
course all at once, take several circuits 
round the meadow, and afterwards de- 
scend a few at a time upon the ground 
upon which we were waiting for their ap- 
pearance. Not knowing the secret, my 
curiosity still increased, especially as I 
observed that the whole of them not only 
descended, but that they seemed to have 
stationed themselves, as it were, in vari- 
ous parts of the field. But this was not 
all; for, upon a closer inspection, I found 
their heads were absolutely fixed upon 
the ground, from whence, after a struggle 
of some duration, I saw them successively 
rising, and apparently with a white cap 
upon their heads, and which [ soon per- 
ceived to be made of strong cartridge 
paper. It was now that this comedy 
commenced, and began to take a tragical 
turn; for the crows, to liberate them- 
selves, putting themselves in a number of 
laughable attitudes, brought forward the 
peasants, who, clapping their hands, and 
setting up aloud cry, the motion of the 
crows became the most confused imagina- 
able; flight, if such an awkward move- 
ment deserves the name, was in all direc- 
tions, often striking against each other, 
and that with such force, as frequently 
brought them to the ground. It should 
be observed, that the noise of their talons 
scratching upon the thick paper caps that 
inclosed their heads, had no small effect; 
till in the end, taking to our fire-arms, we 
were einployed near an hour in shooting 
them ; at the termination of which, | was 
informed by my friends, that holes being 
purposely dug in the ground, and filled 
with papers of a conical form, and the 
narrow extremities of the latter containing 
each a piece of raw meat, it was the smell 
of the tlesh that brought the crows to the 
“pot, It is further to be observed, that 
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the inside of this paper cap was so copi- 
ously larded with birdlime, attached so 
much the closer by the pressure of the 
crow’s heads after the meat, that it was 
impossible for them to disengage them- 
selves.”’’ 


The Anecdotes of Pastime are dedi- 


cated to the Earl of Darlington, of 


whom a sporting portrait is given. 

- —> ee — 
By Mrs. Tay- 
pp. 230. 


Retrospection; a Tale. 
lor, of Ongar, = 12imo., 
London, 1821. 


Mars. TAYLor is a writer who blends, 
in the happiest manner, instruction 
with amusement, This is the charac- 
ter of all her works; whether she be re- 
lating the history of * The Family Man- 
sion,’ pointing out the * Reciprocal du- 
ties of parents and children,’ giving 
‘ Practical hints to young females, on 
the duties of a wife and a mother,’ de- 
scribing ‘ Maternal solicitude for a 
daughter’s happiness,’ or teaching 
children and servants to know their du- 
ties to their instructors or their mis- 
tresses, she is equally happy in adapt- 
ing her style to the subject, and ren- 
dering it at once useful and attractive. 
Retrospection is, in these respects, 
equal to any of the numerous former 
productions of this lady; and, as few 
sensible persons can indulge in retro- 
spection without advantage, so very 
few, we are confident, will read Mrs. 
Taylor’s interesting tale on the sub- 
ject without pleasure, 


The sel editator, 


AN OCCASIONAL PAPER, 
No. LI. 


Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 
Fool. No, faith! lords and great men will 
not let me; if I had a monopoly on't, they would 
have part: nay, the ladies, too, they'll not let 
me have all fool to myself; they'll de snatching. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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In my first and last paper, I printed 
myself out—if [ may be allowed to give 
that expression to the typographical 
delineation of my ‘outward man.’ 1 
do not speak of that allegorical device 
of my printer, in which I am repre 
sented as a— 
Feather'd Mercury, new-lighted on a heav’n- 
kissing hill, 
that being rather a representation— 
though, | confess, an immodest one— 
of the relations which my figurative 
parts bear to those of the great yeniuses 
who are indebted to a generous world 
for leave to sii, night and day, upon 
forks—yes, forks—and, in return for all 
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their excellent sayiugs, their infatuating 
rhymes, which have peopled so many 
garrets and mad-houses, their. spiey 


jests, and their juicy expressions--ont 


of which is daily squeezed, spirit sufhi- 
cient to enliven the insipid watetish 
humours of many a modern tnvention ; 
in return for these, their authors are 
permitted, by general consent, to take 
the benefit of the Phocian air upen 
their haunches; and, amid hail, rain, 
wind, or snow, to enjoy themselves eat- 
ing grass, like so many Babylonish 
kings, and swallowing clouds to allay 
their poetical famine, a-top of a dra- 
gon-backed hill, which, | dare say, 
sprouts ample cushions of mossy plush 
and flowery velvet, to preserve such 
sacred and sweet-kissing netherlands 
from the granulous imbrications of 
bare earth, and the salient pommels of 
mountain-pebble. 

I say, this is not the delineation [ 
allude to, but to that which IT myself, 
inspired less by vanity than by an emp- 
ty ale glass, and more by a cup of pin- 
daric beverage than by the ambiguous 
influence of the moon or stars, with 
pencil dipped, not in a rainbow, and 
I'll tell you why,— 

First, because it is morally impossi- 
ble. ¢f will hang my bow in the 
clouds ;’—now I being but a_ beast of 
the earth, and clouds being fowls of the 
air, there can be no communication be- 
tween us, unless I were a bat ; but [ 
am not a bat, inasmuch as [ can dis- 
tinguish a knave from a minister of 
state, and that without flying directly 
in the face of either, which is not what 
can be done by every one. 

Secondly, because it is mathemati- 
cally improbable that such a thing 
could be done. For, even suppose I 
had Pelion and Ossa, and the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and the mountains of the 
moon, all clapped on top of one-an- 
other, Ike Peter’s hats, and Jacob’s 
ladder to boot; aud suppose me as 
high in the heavens as a wild goose, or 
a poet out of his element, on Pegasus, 
I say suppose all this; well—I'm here, 
and there is the rainbow ander my 
nose; well—I preseut the point of my 
pencil, when—bah! it’s off, like a ghost 
ut the voice of a priest in, a holy circle, 
or a game cock on a dung-hill, being, 
indeed, like the ghost, an optical detu- 
sion, and as little capable of affording 
mea drop of good ink asa ghost of 
breaking my back-bone. 

But, as I was saying, the delineation 
[ allude to is that which I myself, in- 
spired by—what I told you above, and 
which, 1 dare say, is as much as any 
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modern author can say for himself,— 
with pencil dipped in—neither gall 
nor blood—nor the oil of flattery, 
por —— 

In what, in the name of God ? it’s so 
long a-coming » and ushered in with 
such big insinuations and fearful pro- 
tractions, “that it must scare the senses 
and revolt the blood, else we shall 
laugh, perhaps, at a gray mouse dis- 
embozued by the opening chambers, 
or aswollen toad bolting into open day- 
light, the monstrous pile which in- 
closed them having shaken to its very 
centre, by the thick reverberation of its 
tramontane throes and unnatural la- 
bours,—as when the parrot screams 
from its cage, the monkey chatters on 
its stand, and the lap- -dog yowls from 
under its mistress’s chair, as the 
brazen knocker thunders through the 
halls and echoing corridores ; the door 
opens, and who have we? The moon 
and seven stars, I suppose, dropped 
from the empyrean, to visit its sister 
Chastity at the west end; or St. 
George and the dragon bound hand 
and foot witha garter,—or the presiding 
deity of an earthquake, one of the clat- 
tering blacksmiths of Mount Etna ;— 
no, but an old woman! an old woman, 
by all the immortals that ever kissed 
Ilebe ! 

Three warnings!—no, but three 
thousand! one for every particular 
nerve, organ, and functionary of her 
body. The palsied head, scarce held 
from its dusky and eternal pillow, by 
most protractive vanity; the tremulous 
indistinctive voice, piteously requiring 
that it be no longer strung to mortal 
tendency ; the dry inflexible palm, the 
next akin to utter marble, droops to 
the earth, and seems to court its closer 
neighbourhood, whilst the impotent 
and succumbing joints, which kept 
God's image perpendicular, now weari- 
ed by their long and unrequited servi- 
tude, which might have merited a 
cushion at the altar or the bed- side, in 
the peaceful attitude of piety, refuse 
their wonted subserviency, and threat- 
en to give down their unwilling bur- 
then at every step beyond a sepulchre ; 
but these, these are mere ensigns to a 
host of rebel dispositions; rebels to 
avaricious old age, which would possess 
the gift of life, though It cannot enjoy 
it, but loyal still to nature, which 
would bring the sapless, leafless, wi- 
thered stalk again into its parent bo- 
som, after a summer of four score 
years, when it fouls, not scents, the 
air that shakes its fragile body, turning 
to inevitable dust even while it strives 
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to live bey —_ its time: but nature is 
invincible; the most elementary and 
indivisible particular of the whole 
frame cries out against this procrasti- 
nation, and daily loosening the several 
bonds of that vast and wonderful co- 
hesion, which held them in a certain 
form together, tell a tale by implica- 
tion, which all can understand but 
those of whom it is told. 

Or the burly dowager, unseemly ex- 
cessive in the least allowable parts ; 
preponderant over the crazy couch, 
which sinks under the oppressive mass, 
its surface does not measure; flushed 
with intemperate blood, unwieldy, su- 
per-solid, and gross—feeding the inve- 
terate flame, which burns like napthal 
fire in her countenance, with the never- 
failing unction, engendered of heated 
blood and unbecoming fleshliness ;— 
phew! this suits well in a blazing sa- 
loon, jewelled, flowered, preciously 
robed, and bared to the shoulder-top 
and the nipples.— 

Pah! give me.an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my imagination. 

Now, I beg leave to ask, is not this 
an interruption? You imprecate, be- 
cause [ do not satisfy your own pruri- 
ency, and, nevertheless, stop me on the 
very point of my apoc alypse, by a coc- 
a-l’ane story of animpious gray-beard- 
ed dowager, and one over-fat; as if 
one could help her growth of beard, or 
the other her growth of size. No; but 
one might dedicate her beard to better 
purposes than having it plucked be- 
hind her back, by irreverend boys and 
wenches; the other might stand less in 
door-ways, nor occupy the useful di- 
mensions of a drawing-room which she 
can’t ornament. 

Yes, but this is neither here nor 
there; let’s shoot in the plane of our 
nose, 

You ask, in what my pen was dip- 
ped. Why, what a-vengeance should 
it be, but ink ?—ink—plain, black, 
everlasting ink (if my readers choose, 
and its duration wholly depends on their 
wills; so that I am not to blame if my 
ink is not right Methusalem). I say, 
my pen or pencil was dipped up to the 
shoulder, in ink, made carefully from 
a strong decoction of the herb, known 
by every he that wears a head, un- 
der the name of the Devil's tail. 

Now, mind, when [ say this, I do 
not mean to make either of two uncha- 
ritable insinuations, which, by the re- 
traction of the nasal nerve, and the 
crow’s foot in my reader’s eye, moreover 
by the apparition of sarcastic juices 
mantling to his lips, as he licks them 











in expectation of seeing, brought ouf 
by my assistance, the picture etched by 
his own wicked imagination, on’ the 
plain and innocent surface of my last 
expression ; when I say that my pencil 
was dipped in ink, extracted by means 
of a scalding infusion, poured upon the 
ornamental scion which grows out of 
that part of Beélzebub’s body which is 
the direct antipodes of, and corres. 
ponding member to his head; when [I 
say this, namely, that my best was so 
prepared, as affording the trae and Te= 
nuine black, so long denied by philo- 
sophers to exist at all, except in a sun- 
bearn, but placed by the vulgar, with 
great appearance of propriety, in the 
person of the hero of Paradise lost, as 
is evident from the popular expression, 
‘as black as the devil ;’ [ say, when I 
say this, [ protest on a Quaker oath, [ 
intend no reflection either upon the 
natives of Africa or the established 
church. 

And [will prove this logically, and 
to every unbiassed satisfaction. For, 
though both these fraternities wear the 
worshipful liveryof Dan Satan, the form- 
er in their skins, and the latter outside 
of them, which unholy tan ip all three, 
both sons and father, proceeds from 
one and the same cause, to wit, exter- 
nal heat; in the parent, from that of 
the everlasting flames of utter dark- 
ness ||; in the children, respectively, 
and in the inverse order of merit, froin 
that of the arid sands and sultry winds 
of Africa, and from the total subjection 
of the body apostolical to the torrent 
influence of royal sun-beams, which, 
as Dr. Herschell lately discovered, be- 
side their visible and lucid rays, pos- 
sess latent and most powerfully-excit- 
Ing ones, having thts secret property 
among others, that, hke the vile smoke 
of pitch and bitumen, they can make 
4 sheet of white paper * a learned The- 

ban fF, turn a Saxon-haired pigeon intoa 
black rook $, and by their alchemical 


trickstry, transform me one, whose 
God is a biped, with a bat, and ball, 
and cap, with diamond bells, and 


whose bible is James Stuart§, into a 


|| Yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible. MILTON. 
* Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we 
say, white paper,—void of all character, with- 
out any ideas. —LOCKE. 
+ ©Illtalk a word with this same learned 
Theban.’—SHAKSPEARE. 
¢’Twas I, said the rook, 
With my prayer-book, 
I read prayers. DeEaTHOFCOocK ROBIN. 
§ § As it is atheism and blasphemy in a crea- 
ture to dispute what the Deity may do, so it is 
presumption and sedition in a subject to dis- 
pute what a king may do.’ Works OF James VI. 
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B—not a bull’s foot, to trample down 
aspiriug liberty, nor a cat’s paw to 
fright the senate with papist ascenden- 
cy, but—whatever you please—a vicar 
of Bray, if you wish. 

Now, for all this, I am ready to 
prove that | have nothing of the kind 
inmny head. What! thouch you have 
used the words which convey the insi- 
nuations in direct terms. Yes, sir; 
pray, am [ the first person who used 
words without any ideas annexed to 
them? A fool, a poet, or an orator, 
could do that. [assure you, sir, the 
dificulty lies net in this, but in the 
very opposite. 

However, to go on with my proof, 
which will effectually silence such ob- 
jections, being in the purest strain of 
the lozical. You'll grant me, [ sup- 
pose, “th: it the same body cannot be in 
two places at one and the same time; 
very sood—and [ have already proved, 
from my reader’s indicative physiogo- 
my, that these very ideas are in his own 
head ; hence, if there’s any truth in 
Aristotle, they can’t be in mine;— 
which, I believe, at once clears me of 
the business, and so we proceed to 

What the reader may find in the 
wext paper, if he chooses. 

WILDE RNESSE. 
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Communications. 
ON SERVANTS. 

M. Denon, in his travels, observes 
that, in Egypt, servants are a species 
of vermin, which breed and feed upon 
you without your being able to pre- 
vent it, or to defend yourself from its 
injuries. If you have one domestic, 
you are almost sure to be served by 
another, who has never so much zeal as 
when he has no wages, and who never 
pays you real attention but while he is 
the servant of your servant ; but scarce- 
ly has this latter acquired a garment, 
before he must have a horse, and next 
another officiator, who takes the third 
rank in your household, and which of- 
ficiator proceeds like the rest. M. 
Denon continues: ‘ I have seen some 
servants, who, at the commencement 
of the campaign, (of the French when 
in Egypt, ) were grooms, masters at the 
eud of it of thtee domestics, and by 
promotions, which they impudently 
made among <a retaining no 


Origtiral 


Other branch of servitude than that of } 
children have been left poor orphans, 


holding the stirrup when their master 
mounted, during which there was a sa- 
tellite at hand, to hold their pipe, or rae 
ther to testify to all eyes the dignity to 
which they were arrived.’ 








In a recent review, we gave some ac- 
count of the aristocratic insolence of 
servants in the United States; and we 
now add, from a modern and intelli- 
veut writer, a summary of their delec- 
table qualities. 

When younz women so far conde- 
scends as to go from home, to live in any 
family as helpmates, (servants they 
will not allow themselves to be called, 
nor will they stile theiremployer master 
or mistress,) one of their first inquiries 
is, which room they are to receive their 


| friends in, when visited by them; and, 


when thus engaged as helpm: ates, they 

will still choose what kind of help they 
shall afford. [ have known the lady of 

the house obliged to open the front 
door when any one knocked at it, if the 
black servant was not in the way ; and 
the lady has assured me, that, though 
the young woman who attended her 
child and did a little needle-work was 
in the passage close by the door at the 
time, she would walk off and leave it to 
the master or mistress of the house, or 
any other that would condescend to 
open it; for she would quit the house 
immediately, sooner than be seen 
doing, or even be required to do, any 
thing so menial. ‘To wait at table or 
tea is equally beneath her dignity; and 
should any visiting company wish to see 
the infant that is under the care of the 
young woman, as nurse-maid, I have 
knowa the child brought to the door of 
the apartment, for the mistress of the 
house to receive from her, but no far- 
ther; and [I was assured that no per- 
suasion could prevail on her to bring 
the child in, unless permitted to sit 
down as one of the company, and then 
she would be free and _ frolicsome 
enough, and handy as might be wished. 
We had with us a very worthy young 
woman, who went out as a servant; 
and, contrary to most that do so go out, 
would not leave us, though four times 
the wages were offered we had agreed 
to giveher, She was proud to take our 
voungest child in her arms when walk- 
ing in the streets; a thing so very me- 
nial, that [ was told by some of the in- 
| habitants, their proud wenches could 
as soon be prevailed on to draw a 
wheel-barrow along the streets; yet, in 
point of person, accomplishments, and 
even property, few if any of them could 
altogether vie with this our maid ser- 
vant. The only exceptions are, when 


and bound out until eighteen or twen- 
ty-one years of age, but these are rare. 
The others will do as little as they can, 
will visit and be visited as often as they 





like, for which they must have great 
wages; or, sooner than go out to ser- 
vice, they will stay at home with their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, or relations, 
who rather encourage their pride than 
their industry, and sit at their spinning- 
wheel, to earn from four-pence to six- 
pencea day. English families, being 
known to expect more attention, find 
much greater difficulty in procuring 
female ‘servants; and, respecting male 
servants, whether for the house or farm- 
ing, they are nearly as bad. Soon after 
making my first purchase, near New- 
port, in Rhode Island, I was frequent- 
ly called upon by men, who, under- 
standing I was an English farmer, had 
a desire to live with me, In expectation 
of learning something new. Their 
manner of application was curious 
enough, generally by walking in with 
their hats on, (let who would ‘be in the 
room,) givea slight familiar nod of the 
head, take a chair and draw near the 
tire; and, inquiring if it was Mr. 
they spoke to, they would commence 
the following dialogue: ‘I hear Mr. 
has bought a beautiful farm,’— 
‘Yes.’—* I guess now, you’ve brought 
some strange notions with you from the 
old country. *—*[ cannot say how 
strange they m may appear here.”—* I 
warrant, now, you'll want some kind of 
help to assist on this farm.’—* Yes,’— 
‘Well, I vow you, I should like to 
learn some of the old country notions,” 
— ‘Very likely.” —*‘* Why, to tell 
the truth, I have heard a main good 
character of Mr. , and, if we could 
agree on terms, I swear [ don’t believe 
that I should have any objection te 
live along with Mr. ——, if it were 
only to learn some of your English no- 
tions, you.” But nine out of “ten that 
applied, would walk off, without fur- 
ther inquiry, ou understanding they 
were not to sit at my table at their 
meals; the same or similar provisions 
would not satisfy them. The very 
few that would condescend thus, must 
be paid extravagantly for it, and the 
whole of them must rather be advised 
with than directed as to what should be 
done upon the farm, especially if any 
thing was directed which they were not 
accustomed to, notwithstanding it was 
their avowed desire to learn something 
new. And, should they not approve 
when either directed or consulted, they 
are not easily persuaded to the attempt, 
but will refuse to do it, and say, ‘ I 
guess now this is one of your strange 
notions.’ However, it should be ac- 
knowledged, they do all this in inoffen- 
sive language; just observing, ‘ if we 
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cannot agree it is better to part ;’ 
knowing that they can have other em- 


ploy directly, while you inay be weeks | 


ormonths before you obtain other help. 
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THE ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION, 
Under Lieut. John Franklin, R.N. 


Soon after the expedition under Lieut. 
Franklin had arrived on the coast of 
Hudsou's Bay, they proceeded from | 
York Factory, the orand depét of the | 
Hudson's Bay Company, towards their 


wintering ground at Cumberland, the | 
' 


ceutral post of the interior, a distance 
of about nine hundred miles from the 
coast. Licut. Franklin, Dr. Richard- 
sou, Mr. Back, and Mr. Hood, at- 
tended by the hardy Orkneymen, who 
had been engaged to man the boats in 
the rivers of the interior, had worked in 
the Company’s service several years, 
aud understood the language of many 
of the Indian tribes, left the factory on 
the 7th of September, 1819, with a fair 
wind, under a salute from the depot, 
and amidst the acclamations of the 


— 


; 
| 





officers and nen of the Company. Of 
the immense quantity and variety of | 
provisions supplied by Government for | 
the use of the expedition, the greater | 
part was left at the factory; those who 
kuew the country aud the difficulty of 
travelling through it, having repre- 
sented the impossibility of conveying 
European food, which at the bay re= 
ceives the name of luxuries, to any con- | 
siderable distance. The hardships at- 
tending the progress of travellers were | 
in fact shown to be so great, as would | 
render it absurd to calculate upon such 
athing as the slightest change of diet 
in the winter season; and when it was 
mentioned by Lieut. Franklin, that he 
had brought with him preserved meais |i 
and soups in portable cases, to support | 
the expedition in the cheerless regions 
through which they were to pass, there 
was a general laugh amongst the officers 
of the Company, at the idea of associ- 
ating any thing like comfort with the 
formidable character of the enterprise. 
Some of those difficulties may be esti- 
mated from the account of the suffer- 
ings of the adventurers, in their ich, 








vance towards Cumberland, to which 
place the writer of this article accom- | 
panied them. On the third day after. 
their departure from the factory, the | 
boats of the Company, which were 
proceeding to the various trading | 
posts in the interior, came up with the’ 
expedition in the Steel. River, distant. 
about sixty miles from the place at. 
Which they set out, Most of the rivers | 
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rapids and falls. The rapids are gene- 
rally more navigable near the banks, 
but they frequently extend across tlie 
stream, and then the labour of the 
boat’s crew becomes excessive, every 
mav being obliged to turn into the wa- 
ter and assist in carrying the boat, some- 
times to the distance of half'a mile be- 
fore they gain the head of one of those 
terrible impediments. The Company’s 
men, upon turning one of the points 
of the river, observed the officers of the 
expedition making desperate efforts to 
get through the mud along the banks ; 
some of them were up to their knees, 
others up to their waste, while the men 
were handing the boats over a most 
violent rapid, which, though but half 
a foot deep, rendered it necessary that 
those who stood in the water should 
hold fast by the boat, the impetuosity 
of the stream being so extraordinary as 
not unfrequently to overturn a man in 
un instant, and dash him to pieces 
against the rocks and huge stones which 
lie scattered along the bed of the river. 
Indeed, before the Company’s boats 
had reached those of Lieut. Franklin, 
it was suspected that the expedition 
had already met with more hardships 
than they had any notion of encoun- 
tering at so early a period. Several of 
the tin cases which had contained the 
preserved meats, were seen at the diffe- 
rent wp-putting places (the spots of 
ground onthe banks chosen for passing 
the nights upon), and those miserable 
abodes were drenched with rain, and 
presented an appearance the most ap- 
palliog. Two black bears were seen 
prowling about, and devouring some 
of the luxuries which the travellers had 
ascertained it was impossible to convey 
in any considerable quantities further 
up the river; and along the banks 
were seen strony sy mptoms of the in- 
experience of those who had gone for- 
ward, The traders with the North 
American Juadians, in travelling to their 
posts, kindle fires of immense magni- 
tude upon landing to put up for the 
night. Every man carries his fire-bag, 
containing all the necessary apparatus. 
They proceed to hew down the trees, 
an office which they perform with won- 
derful dexterity. The fires are lighted, 
the tents for the officers pitched, and 
the only regular meal taken during the 
twenty-four hours, served up in as 
comfortable a manner as possible under 
the circumstances. As the travellers 
advanced, the mild season not having 


yet begun to disappear, vast herds of 


grey deer were observed passing the ri- 
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vers int the Esquimaux lands, and 
the Indians who were accompanying the 
expedition, gave extraordinary proofs 


bed their activity, by rushing upon the 


animals in the water and striking lou 
knives into their hearts. Lieut. I rank. 
lin, on entering the Hill River, so 
called from a neighbouring eminence, 
the only one that presented itself be. 
tween York factory and Cumberland, 
had reason to express surprise that trad- 
ing goods could be transported to the 
interior in spite of such frightful ob. 
structions. His men were fatigued in 
the extreme, and he found it indispen- 
sably necessary to request that the ofh- 
cers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
would lighten his boat of the greater 
part of the luxuries and instruments, 
This accommodation was readily given, 
and, after the most laborious efforts, 
the expedition reached the Rock de- 
pot, one of the Company’s posts, hav- 
ing devoted seven days to the exhaust- 
ing toil of working up thirty miles of 
their journey. Upon arriving at the 
depot, the expedition were tre ated with 
great hospitality by Mr. Bunn, the 
officer in charge, who entertained them 
with the tittimeg, a fish which they ad- 
initted was the most delicious they had 
ever tasted, and which was caught in 
God's Lake. an immense piece of wa- 
ter, so named from the abundance and 
excellence of its inhabitants. Mr. 
Hood, who is one of the draftsinen of 
the expedition, took a sketch of the 
Rock-fall and the post, which preseut- 
ed one of the most beautiful objects in 
these desolate regions, and introduced 
a distant view of a wigwam (an Ludian 
tent) with its inmates, 

Five days after the expedition left 
the Rock depot, they reached another 
port, having encountered nuimberless 
difficulties similar to those which have 
been described. There was, however, 
some relief to the painful saineness of 
the journey in several beautiful lakes, 
through which they had to pass, At 
Oxford House post, which was reached 
four days subsequently, they were pro- 
vided with pimmikin, the celebrated 
winter food of the country, made of 
dried deer or buffalo flesh, pounded 
and mixed with a large quantity of the 
fat of the animal. This food consti- 
tutes the luxuries in winter, is the 
most portable of all victuals, and satis- 
fies the most craving hunger in a very 
short time. ‘The officers of the expedi- 
tion were not a little surprised at the 
difficulty of cutting their meat, but they 
soon reconciled themselves to the long 





established practice of chopping it with 
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a hatchet. During the summer, ducks, 
geese, partridges, Kc. are to be had in 
the greatest abundance, but the frost 
soon drives all those delicacies out of 
the reach of the active Indian, and 
jmmikin becomes the only resource 
of the traveller. The next post at 
which they arrived was Norway House, 
upon leaving which they entered upon 
Lake Winnipic, at the further side of 
which they had to encounter the grand 
rapid, extending nearly three iniles, 
and abounding in obstructions quite 
insurmountable. Here they were oblig- 
ed to drag their boats on shore, aud 
carry them over the land, or, to use 
the technical language, ‘launch them 
over the portage.’ The woods along 
the banks were all ia a blaze, it being 
the custom of the natives, as well as of 
the traders, to set fire to the trees 
around the up-putting places, for the 
double purpose of keeping off the coid 
and the wolves, whose howling was in- 
creased in proportion to the extent of 
the conflagration. The expedition 
passed several other rapids and falls 
along a flat, woody, aud swampy coun- 
try, across five miles of which no eye 
could see. At length they reached the 
White Fall, where an accident took 
place, which had nearly deprived the 
expedition of their commander. While 
the men were employed in carrying the 
goods and boats across the portage of 
the fall, Lieut. Franklin walked down 
alone to view the rapid, the roaring of 
which could be heard at the distance 
of several miles. He had the boldness 
to venture along the bank with English 
shoes upon his feet, a most dangerous 
experiment, where the banks are fiint. 
stones and as smooth as glass. He 
was approaching the spot from whence 
he could have taken the most accurate 
observation, wheu he slipped from the 
bank into the water. fortunately, the 
water into which he was precipitated 
was still water. Had he lost his foot- 
lug ten yards lower down, he would 
have been hurried into a current which 
ran with amazing impetuosity over a 
precipice, presenting one of the most 
terrific objects his eyes had yet fixed 
upon amidst all the horrors of the jour- 
hey. 


heavy Flushing jacket and trowsers, 
heavy English shoes, and a large neck 
handkerchief, the weather haying be- 
gun to set in very cold. He swam 
about for some time, and made vigo- 
rous effo-ts to get upon the bank, but 
he had to contend against a smooth 
Precipitous rock, aud was just exhaust- 


Lieut. Franklin is an excellent | 
swimmer, but he had on him a sailor's | 





ed, when two of the Company’s officers, 
who were at a short distance from the 
fall, looked up and saw him strug- 
cling in the water. With the assist- 
ance of their poles, they raised him out 
of his perilous situation, in which he 
had been nearly a quarter of an hour. 
The moment he reached land, he fell 
to the ground, and remained without 
motion for some time. His powerful 
constitution, however, soon buffeted 
the effects of the accident. and he had 
happily only to regret the injury his 
chronometer, for which he had given 
a hundred guineas, received in the wa- 
ter. After a tedious journey of forty- 
six days, the dangers and distresses of 
which rather increased than diminished 
as they advanced, the expedition ar- 
rived at Cumberland, a post situate on 
the bauks of a beautiful lake, and 
blockaded against the incursions of sa- 
vages, the attacks of wolves and bears, 
and the more ferocious assaults of riva! 
traders. 


iP e-ae— — 
THE MINE OF WIELIEZKA, IN 
POLAND, 


Described in a Letter froma Traveller 
who visited it. 
Tue day after our arrival at Cracow, 
we visited the magnificent mine of 
Wieliezka, which may be appropriate- 
ly termed the Palace of the Gnomes. 
The gigantic magnilicence of the ob- 
jects which it presents to the view, sur- 
passes any thing which the most fer- 
tile and powerful imagination can con- 
jure up. I was the first whodescended 
into the abyss, by means of a rope, 
to which I had recourse, in order to 
avoid the labour of winding round a 
well-staircase, composed of not less 
than five hundred steps. On my de- 
scent, I found myself at the entrance 
of a large chapel, hollowed out of the 
salt, of which substance every thing it 
coutained, columns, altars, and statues, 
was formed. This chapel has existed 
for four hundred and seventy-five 
years. Here I was joined by my fel- 
low-travellers, who had descended by 
the staircase, and we_ proceeded 
through a vast labyrinth of galleries and 
passages, cight feet high by twelve in 
breadth, and which are self-supported. 
We at length reached a series of im- 
mense saloons, from three to four hun- 
dred feet in height, in the middle of 
which were wooden staircases, which 
descended deeper into the abyss, and 
were lighted by thousands of tapers. 
When we had descended one of these 
to the depth of about one thousand 
feet, we caine to a lake of some hun- 
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dreds of feet in diameter, which we na- 
vigated by the light of . tapers and: 
torches, while the music of a military. 
band was heard from a niche at its ex- 
tremity. 

The walls of the grotto were cut into 
pilasters and illuminated, und at least 
eight hundred spectators had assembled 
ou the bank where we embarked. The 
vault, about three hundred feet abov 
us, feebly reflected the ruddy flame o 
the torches. As we returned, we stop- 
ped upon a woodeu bridge throwa over 
a chasm, on looking about which, we 
perceived at an immense depth down, 
a hundred miners, employed in exca- 
vating the rock. They did not seem 
larger than infants, and sung, ia pers 
fect unison, hymns, the sound of whch 
appeared as though it arose from the 
centre of the earth, while the regular 
striking of iron instruments upon the 
salt rock marked the measure exactly, 
After we had wandered over immense 
tracts of the obscure regious, alternate- 
ly ascending and descending thousands 
of staircases, sometimes constructed 
of wood, sometimes of bright and 
transparent salt, we at length stopped 
in the last saloon, which is cut in the 
inost exact proportion, and ornament- 
ed with transparent arms of the House 
of Austria and Saxony. Here we 
found two tables, abundantly supplied 
with all the delicacies of the season, 
Having refreshed and rested ourselves, 
we made a _ second pereyrination 
through the mine. Three immense 
columns of salt, upwards of thirty feet 
in height, fell with a loud crush at our 
feet. These immense blocks. blasted 
with gunpowder, were rent in a shower 
of unequal masses through the dusky 
void. The noise of the explosion, like 
a thunder clap, rolled with a heavy aud 
gradually subsiding sound from, gal- 
lery to gallery. Farther on we saw 
stables, in which were above forty 
horses, condemned to labour beneath 
the surface of the earth, and which 
had been deprived of their sight by 
continued darkness, at the end of a 
year ortwo, At length, having satis~ 
fied ourselves with the wonders, a part 
of which I have above described, we 
returned to the light of heaven, after a 


sojourn of three hours in the bowels of 
the earth. 


Original Poctry. 
TO MARY IN DEATH. 
My Mary sleeps—the sleep of death! 
Whilst here { mourn with life opprest, 
My parted dear !—-with falt’ring breath, 
When shall my woes and sorrows test? 
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Not till I, love, like thee, and blest, 

Shall e’er my heart its throbbings cease, 
Nor ‘till thine image shines, confess’d 

In heav’n, where all is joy and peace ! 


Lo! at thy shrine—O maiden fair! 
© With pallid cheek and hollow eye,’ 
I come to shed the burning tear 
And court thy spirit hov’ring nigh! 
And weeping where thy relics lie, 
Methinks I hear thy angel tongue, 
In moving accents softly sigh— 
‘Thy Mary’s mournful dirge is rung 


Within thy ‘mould’ring silent tomb 
Be imine: '—my best and last recess ; 
Where o'er our heads the flowers will bloom 
And fondly live, and am’rous press! 
Thrice hallow’d hour'—when we in bliss 
With ont-stretch’d arms, shall clasp en- 
twin'd ; 
And love is free from cold distress, 
And pure as thy seraphie mind! 


Yes! Mary, we shall meet above, 
No more to be in anguish torn; 
Where thou and I shall taste that love 
Which earth denied to hearts so warm! 
From every wreck and chilling storm, 
That o’er our loves impending hung, 
When last I clasp'd thy lovely form, 
That to this bleeding bosom clung! 


Then, Mary dear !—departed shade ! 

No throb shall pieree, from death's cold dart; 
Nor sever'd love arain invade 

The bond which bound thee to my heart! 
O sacred thought, never to part 

From thee whom I all low deplore ; 
Where, Mary, thou wilt ease my smart, 

And we shall live—divide no more ! 

Harr. 
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TO : 
On, bright and dear was childhood’s hour, 
When first we felt wild passion’s power 
But clouds, that disappointments raise, 
Have darken'd our maturer days. 


The joys we knew were form’d to fade, 
The hopes we cherish’d soon decay’d 3 
But feelings grew within my heart 
That may not alter or depart. 


Better or worse it might have been, 
If I had ne’er thy beauty seen ; 

But whether fraught with good or ill, 
1 know that I must love thee still. 


Yet would to heaven, that unknown 
To me thy many charms had shone ;— 
That worthier lips than mine had kiss’d 
Beauties, no bosom could resist! 


Still hear me—tho’ the words be vain— 

Through chance and change, through joy and 
pain, 

Thou hast not ceased one hour to be 

My inmost soul’s idolatry! 


Aye, thou wert still the dearest thing 
That wealth, or power, or art might bring 
The object of each fondest thought, 
Spirit of visions rapture- fraught! 


Long years, even though we were apart, 
Thy name was magic to my heart! 

And never love, de spair, fear, pride, 
Were weak, if ’gainst thy influence tried! 


Yet had it been unkind in Fate, 
To link thee to so dark a mate: os 
Since crime and care must be my own, 
Tis best to bear them both alone! 
J. W. Dausy. 
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THE RETROSPECT. 
An! whither are flown the gay 
youth, 
That so sweetly deceived for a while ; 
And, cloth’d in the form of immutable truth, 
So placidly spoke in the smile? 


visions of 


For then, my companions were Pleasure and 
Health, 
Ambition no charms could unfold ; 
Nor even the gorgeous apparel of wealth 
Could tempt me to covet her gold. 


Alas! how relentless the sentence of Time, 
How unbounded his absolute sway ; 

The bower of my youth that was then in its 

prime, 

Is mouldered and sunk in decay. « 

The roses I trained with such diligent care 
No longer their fragrance distil ; 

The laburnum and woodbine no longer are there, 
And mute is the voice of the rill. 


The briar and the night-shade now bend o’er 
the spot, 
Where echo was waked by the song ; 
And silence proclaims that each sound is forgot, 


That once wandered its mazes among. 


But still, as if weeping the joys that are past, 
‘he dew-drop bespangles the thorn ; 
As it yields to the will of the turbulent bl: ist, 
O’er the desolate wilderness borne. 


As faithful remembrance retraces the scene 
So sacred to Friendship and Love, 
Tho’ the deep vale of years has widen’d be- 
tween, 
It can still a fond retrospect prove, 


But, ah! desolation has blighted the rose 
That once bloom’d in the shade of the bow’r ; 
Unskreen’d by the woodbine, the night-breeze 
now blows 
Where music had floated before. 


So the day-dreams of Pleasure for ever are gone, 
The blessings of health are no more ; 
But at Sorrow’s keen touch ev'ry comfort is 
flown,— 
And what can the prospect restore ? 


The life-stream flows languid and cold in my 
breast, 
That once bounded with youthful delight ; 
And that heart, where the beams of content- 
ment would rest, 
Is dark -with the shadows of night. 


But still ’mid the weeds of misfortune and woe, 
The blossom of Hope shall arise ; 
And point, from this desolate region below, 
To a brighter abode in the skies. 
E. G.B. 
SAMUEL. 
THE holy lamp burnt dull and dim 
For Eli,—age had wearied him; 
He sunk to rest beside the ark, 
And Samuel watch’d the dying spark. 
His golden ringlets gracefully 
Curl’d on his snowy neck, while he, 
With one faint glance to the holy light, 
Closed his blue eye, and welcom’d night. 
Pale silence reign’d o’er dome and hall,— 
O’er chequer’d floor and sculptur’d wall ; 
Till a voice uprose from the holy ark, 
And Samuel cried—’twas dimly dark— 
The spirit of air seemed floating on 
Sweet harmony, "till the sound was gone; 
He started from the dream-like bands ; 
With trembling force, his little hands 
Aw ak’d his guide in holiness, 
Who hush’d his fear with mild caress. 





When yet again the vision’d sound 

Stole on his ear in slumber drown'd, 

And, like a dream of wild import, 

Flitted by inshadowy sport, 

He diopp’d before the darken’d fane 
In silence, and listen’d fearfully— 


As the war-horse thunders o’er the plain, 


On the airy wave roll’d the prophecy ; 
Twas the voice of a spirit—a sound of thesky - 
And the hand of the Lord wav’d the chastening 

fire, 
For the sins of the son, on the head of the sire. 

10th June, 1821. H. A. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

AND when his pale cheek rested on 

The cheek of her who now is gone, 

He felt love’s truest holiness 3 

‘Then, must we part,’ he cried,—and £ yes” 

Upon her lips reluctantly 

Hung, while on her trembling eye 

A dewy tear-drop vainly started, 

And left him—left her—broken hearted, 

The evening star, like blue-eyed love, 

Rose the darkening clouds above, 

And beamed the fountain grot upon, 

Whose silver waters now are gone 3 

There came a flood—there came a blight— 

And swept them both away in night ; 

The evening star—the twinkling rill— 

The one has set, and both are still. 

A desert wide is there, and by 

The grotthe moon beams tranquilly 5 

But naught is there that once has been, 

And sky and clouds are only seen. H. A. 
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HASSAN, THE GALLEY SLAVE. 
KInD Ocean, cried Hassan, as o’er the high 
Waves 
The galley he urged to the opposite shore, 
Why dost thou not open, and to thy cold grave 
Snatch me from the pains I endure at the oar. 
Oh! ye wives that around me so furiously 
drive, 
Why not stifle my sighs in thy roar; 
Why not snatch his life, who has no care to live, 
For till death Imust tug at the oar. 


Why, ye arrows that round me in times past 
have flown, 
When facing the strong front of war, 
Did’st thou not to me as to others thou’st done, 
Nor left me to sigh at the oar? 


And why did’st thou, Mercy, when ta’en by the 
foe, 
A misfortune I e’er must deplore, 
Not allow me to feel the blest life-ending blow 
That had saved me woe at the oar? 


All the night long I sigh, and until the new 
morn, 
Think on that I shall never see more— 
On my land, on the blest land from which ! 
was torn, 
To waste all my life at the oar. 


Yes, I have a land! tho’ a poor galley slave, 
And I have led armies to war ; 
Oh! would in the battles that I'd found my 
grave, 
Which now I shall do at the oar. 
He said; and his heart-strings, too weak to 
control 
The sighs of his bosom, would hold life no 
more 5 
To naught sunk his senses—to God flew his 
soul— 


Never more to be vexed by the oar. . 
j.C. 
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The Drama. 
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Drury Lane Toratre.—Monday 
night restored Mr. Kean to us, in ex- 
cellent health, undiminished powers, 
and with all his popularity. It was 
really gratifying to see all the entrances 
to the theatre completely blocked up 
at an early hourin the evening, and, 
on entering the house a few minutes 
before the rising of the curtain, to be 
told by the box-keepers, * every place 
taken.” We say this was gratifying, 
for we would cheerfully be squeezed up 
ina corner to see a crowded house pay- 
ing homage toShakespeare and the best 
living representative of the immortal 
characters he has drawn. The play was 
Richard the Third, one that has been 
so often played with Kean for the hero, 
that notwithstanding the excellence of 
the performance, we wonder it still con- 
tinues so attractive. Mr, Kean, on his 

entrance, was greeted most enthusias- 
tically » by loud cheers from all parts of 
the louse, and never did we see him 
better deserving of applause. He was 
in excellent voice, and rendered his 
Glo’ster a more complete performance 
than he, perhaps, ever before made it. 
It possessed all the beauties and all the 
spirit of his former representation, and 
was freed from the manerisin that attend- 
edsome parts ofit. Mr, Cooper played 
Richmond better than it has lately 
been represented. Mr. Penley was a 
tolerable Buckingham ; Miss Smithson 
whined through the part of Lady 
Anne, but Mrs. Egerton gave due ef- 
fect to the character of the: Queen. 


On Wednesday night, Mr. Kean 
appeared in the character of Othello ; 
his performance of this part has long 
been acknowledged to be his master- 
piece; and though we might vary the 
terms of praise, yet we could say no- 
thing stronger than what we have fre- 
quently said, that it is the most finish- 
ed performance on the stage. Miss 
Smithson was the Desdemona of the 
evening, and it is one of the few cha- 
racters in which she is tolerable. This 
lady is, it appears, to be the tragic he- 
roe of this theatre, and that, too, 
when Mrs, West and Mrs. Glover are 
without engagements; this is posi- 
tively too bad. Mr. Cooper played Iago 
admirably, and really looked an how 
nest Tago, ‘though a perfect devil;’ 
the performance throuzhout was justly 
honoured with loud and_ reiterated 
plaudits. 


On Tuesday night, a new comedy, 
ta thege acts, was produced at this 


| 





ies entitled Lost Life. The plot 
is very complicated, and the characters 
very numerous, The scene is at a 
watering-place, Bognor, we believe, 
where a dashing milliner, Emina, from 
Cranbourne Alley » (Mrs. Edwin,) with 
her mother, (Mrs. Harlowe,) is at- 
tempting to form an opulent match, 
and has in her train, at one and the 
same time, Captain Freshwater, (Pen- 
ley,) an amateur sailor, whose principal 
delight is to sail in his yacht from 
Blackfriars to Chelsea Reach; a 
young citizen, Featherbrain, (Cooper,) 
who has taken possession of an estate 
prematurely ; and Daffodil, (Harley,) 
a poet and perfumer from Love Lane, 
who writes werses, celebrates the birth- 
days of all the poets at the Magpie and 
Punch-Bowl on Highgate Hill, and 
wears his hair divided on the forehead, 
and falling on his shoulders a la Pe- 
trarque. This character, which is a 
smart satire on the Cockney school of 
poetry, and one of its leaders in 
particular, is well drawn, and was ad- 
mirably sustained by Harley: Emma 
keeps all these three lovers quite hap- 
py, until they, unfortunately for her, 
acree among themselves, each to bring 
his fair one at a given time and place, 
and they at last discover they had all 
been paying their adorations to the 
same object. Munden was a Mr. So- 
loman Pilgrim, the uncle of Feather- 
brain, who was reported to have lost 
his life, but only lost his Memoirs, and 
comes back to recover his estate, 
which had been taken by Featherbrain. 
Knight’s part was a bad version of Do- 
minie Sampson, but it was admirably 
played. Miss Smithson was a niece of 
Pilgrim’s, with whom Featherbrain is 
also in love, and ultimately marries. 
A variety of equivoques take place, 
which terminate, as usual, ina full ex- 
planation. The piece, which is said to 
be by Mr. Moncrieff, is one of his best 
efforts, and if cut down toa farce of 
two acts, and stripped of about half-a 
dozen characters, might be rendered a 
very amusing production. As it is 
it was well reveived, and will, with the 
Coronation, we doubt not, run for se- 
veral evenings. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam, from the Surrey | 
Theatre, and Mr, Loveday, from Dub-| 
lin, made very successful appearances 
at this house; the former in O’ Rourke 
O’Daisy, in Hit or Miss; and the 
latter in Michael, in the Adopted Child. 
We shall have occasion to speak fur- 
ther of them by and by. 

Covent Garpen.—On Saturday, 
a new farce, from the pen of Mr. 





a parr, 
Beste, was performed at this theatte, 
for the first and last treme. It was in# 
titled The Venison Pasty (a foul hbel 
on a very excellent di sh), and was as 
outrageous an attack on the-decency 
and good serise of an avidience as ‘we 
ever witnessed, It was broad and 
coarse ribaldry, not redeemed by a sin- 
gle stroke of wit, by a single turn of 
invention, by a single happiness of ex- 
pression. It was dull downnght inde- 
cency from beginning to end, arid 
would have been hissed off ‘the stage 
even in the unfastidious age of Charles 
If. From the rising to the fall of the 
curtain there was not a good scene, 
incident, situation, or expression: and 
disapprobation, which was manifested 


at the beginning, accompanied it 
throughout. We really pitied the per- 


formers : Jones endeavoured to be gay 
and lively; Liston to excite a lau 
by his power of face; Blanchard, to 
keep his audience in good humour ; 
Mrs. Gibbs to be cheerful;—but alk 
would not do; poor Mrs. Chatterley, 
quite ashamed of her part, hung down 
her head, and endeavoured to stifle the 
disgraceful language she was doomed 
to utter. As soon as the curtain fell, 
Mr. Jones appeared, to announce that 
the piece was withdrawn; but as he 
was not clearly understood, the tumult 
continued, and Mr. Fawcett, the ma- 
nager, after a short pause, made his 
appearance, to announce that the ma- 
hagement acquiesced in the wishes of 
the public, and that on Monday the 
farce of the Blind Boy would be pre- 
septed, 

The Twelfth Night was performed 
early in the week, when Miss M. Tree 
resummed her favourite character of 
Viola. She sung sweetly, and acted 
with as much spirit as usaal; but she 
appears not sufficiently recovered from 
her indisposition, and the effort was 
evidently painful to her. 

Surrey THeatre.—The celebrated 
melo-drama, The Maid and the Mag- 
pie, was produced here on Monday 
last, for the first time, for the benetit 
of Miss Booth, who sustained the hee 
roine with great judgment and feeling. 
Since that evening, the part has de- 
volved to Mrs. Fearman, in whose 
hands, it is but just to remark, it loses 
little or none of its interest; while the 
drollery of Herring, as the rustic, and 
Finn, as the Jew, give great eclat to 
the performance. This latter geatle- 
man, it may be recollected, we bad 
lately to we of in a very different 
line of character, and his able per- 
sonation of the Jew shows him to be 
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of much versatility of talent ; 
indeed, we are at a loss to tell in which 
ne he excels, though we hesitate not 
in pronouncing him already a great ac- 
quisition to the effective company of 
the Surry. 

Oryueprc THEATRE.—The ‘ manage- 
ment’ of this theatre (we know not whee 
ther the ‘ minors’ may be allowed this 
winter-theatre phrase or not) have shown 
considerable judgmeut in producing 
pieces admirably suited to the talents 
of the company, which, for broad farce 
and burlesque, is without a_ rival. 
Three new pieces have already been 
brought out, and a succession of novel- 
ties are promised. One of these pieces, 
intitled Life in London, has a great 
deal of good acting by Messrs. Ox- 
berry, Tayleure, aud a Mr. Power, 
from the Dublin stage, who possesses 
great versatility of talent. A sort of 
Tom Thumb tragedy was produced on 
Thursday, intitled Rumfuskin, in 
which Oxberry, Tayleure, and Miss 
Healy, were highly amusing. Tereza 
Tomkins, a burlesque parody on the 
melo-drama of Therése, which was a 
favourite last season, has lost none of 
its attractions in the transfer of many 
of the characters. 


he Wee. 


© Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.” 
LUCRETIUS. 











Restored Royalty.—The again-re- 
tired King of Sardinia wished to upset 
the finest bridges, built by Bonaparte 
over the Po, to. take up the coins and 
medals impressed with his image and 
superscription; and his Austrian queen 
was so inimical to innovation, that even 
vaccination has not escaped her cen- 
sure. On hearing that the Governor's 
‘balls, at Genoa, were over at two in the 
morning, she expressed her surprise at 
hours so revolutionarily early, and ob- 
served, that it. was the effect of vacci- 
nation, which left the young people 
feeble, and unable to bear fatigue! 

Ashton Theatre.—On paying a visit 
to the theatre of Ashton-under-Line, a 
stranger would think that he had mis- 
taken the scene of amusement. Atthe 
front of the entrance is observed in 
great characters the following quota- 
tion frem the Scripture:—* Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
come, and see.” The reason of this 
‘profane application of Scripture is said 
‘to be, that the building had originally 
been erected for a Methodist conven- 


ticle; and that the theatrical manager, 
upon the premises being converted to | 
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their present purposes, thought the 
above an equally excellent invitation 
to his customers. 

Women.—It is in vain that we make 
sometimes strong resolutions to avoid 
an totimate connexion with the fair sex. 
It is to no purpose that we make our- 
selves acquainted with their faults; we 
never can raise in ourselves a perfect 
dislike to the sex. We have in our 
hearts a love of women, implanted by 
Nature herself, that renders void every 
resolution we miglt have formed to 
hate them. Pygmalion, who had con- 
ceived so strony an aversion to women, 
that he had determined always to live 
single, coutinually amused himself 
with making beautiful statues of wo- 
men; and entertained his fancy with 
designing those charms which nature 
has endowed them with. His heert 
betrayed itself by his employment, 
without his b-ing conscious of it; and 
it appears as if Nature pleased herself 
with putting him to confusion and dise 
tress, by obliging him to seek in his 
art for that enjoyment, of which he in 
vain thought to deprive himself *. 

Singular Naval Costume.—The of- 
ficers of the Swedish navy are consi- 
dered as military officers, and in full 
dress are obliged to wear spurs! It 
used to excite the surprise of our of- 
ficers, on walking aft, to see the cap- 
tain of the ship strutting about the 
quarter-deck with spurson. As to the 
Jack Tars, it put them in such a rage, 
they would have advised a war with 
Sweden to oblige the king to lay by 
the offensive costume, which irritated 
and offended them ina great degree. 

Tompion, the most celebrated watch- 
maker of his day, was accosted, in 
Moortields, by a brother of the trade, 
who, after the usual salutations and in- 
quiries about business, said, ‘1 be- 
lieve, Mr. Tompion, you and [I are the 
two most distinguished men of our pro- 
fession in existence.’—* Indeed!’ ex- 
claimed Tompion, who knew nothing 
of the individual’s abilities. *‘ Yes;’ 
was the reply : * You are, of all watch- 
makers, the best, and L am the worst.’ 

Phe Cambrian Thief. 
Not overstock’d with wit or legal sense, 
A Cambrian justice did the laws disdense: 
Before his worship, deep in solemn thought, 
A sacrilegious rascal once was brought ; 
A dozen witnesses gave ample proof 
He stole the lead from off the church’s roof: 
‘ Shenkin,’ the justice cried, ‘my message 
mark ! 
Now Shenkin Shenkin was his worship’s clerk,) 
‘Go bring me, Shenkin, down my great law- 
book, 
And, ‘mong the L’s, for lead ox churches look ; 


* Ovidii Metamorph. lib, x, lin, 243, 





I'll warrant, Shenkin, in a little time, 

This thief shall hang, to expiate his crime "’ 

In vain he looks for * lead,’ no £ lead’ he sees; 

‘ Here’s pewter, Sir,’ quoth Shenkin, *¢ *mongst 
the P’s °— 

But pewter ’s not the thing,’ his worship said ; 

‘ Pity there is no law for stealing lead ! 

Then, with stern countenance, the legal ehief 

Most solemnly harangued the lucky thief ; 

‘Till kindling into rage,—* Upon hur’s honour, 

Cot splut hur a’ nuils! right shall be done upon 
hur ! 

Tf ever hur be caught purloining pewter, 

Hur shall be hang’d, that’s law, none can con- 
fute hur.’ 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS, 
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The £ Meditator,’ No. IIL. in our next. 

Several communications have been received, 
on which we must defer deciding until next 
week. 

By a singular mistake, Chaucer on Chess was, 
in our last number, placed under the head of 
‘ Original Poetry.’ 

Errata: p. 705, c. 3,1. 6 from bottom, for 
‘ prefaratory’ read * prefatory ;’ p 712, c. 3,1, 
23 from bottom, for * ego’ read * ergo,” p. 714, 
c. 2, 1. 13 from bottom, for * bags’ read * bays,’ 
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Cumbrian and Celtic Literatuve, 
On the Ist of November was published, price 
Is. Gd. No. 23 of the 


CAMBRO-BRITON AND GE, 
NERAL CELTIC REPOSITORY : comprising 
—1. Ketro-prospective Address.—2. Genealogy 
of the British Saints.—3. Privileges of the Men 
of Arvon.——4. Druidical Monument in Guern- 
sey, and ancicnt Inscription at Pentrevoelas. 
—0d. biographical Sketch of Owain Glyndwr. 
—6. Comparative View of the Languages of 
Ireland, Biscay, and tie Isthmus of Dunen— 
7. Welsh Translation of Paradise Regained.— 
8. §Cyvarvod Cymborth,’ and Monumental In- 
scription at Llanvollen.9, Extracts fiom the 
Letters of Lewis Morris. — 10. Review of 
*Cywydd y Diluw’—11. Pennillion and Tri- 
banau.—12. Welsh Translation of Cato’s Soli- 
loquy.—13. Translation of the Pennuillion and 
‘Trnoanau.—14. * Owain Gwynedd,’ an English 
Poem.-15. Curnarvon Kisteddvod.-16. Cymm- 
rodorion Report.—17. Premiums of the High- 
land Societies of London and Aberdeen.—1s. 
Literary Announcements. 

The CamBro-Brrron, which is published 
Mouthily, is the only periodical work dedicated 
to the cultivation of Celtic Literature ; and tle 
novelty of its plan, as well as the interesting 
character of its contents, strongly recommend it 
in this point of view, and ore particularly to 
the admirers of the ancient literature and lal- 
guage of WALES. 

Published by W.SimMpKIN and R, MaRsHALtl, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludyate Street, Lon- 
don, where may be had the two Volumes ot tle 
CAMBRO-BRitON, already published, price 
12s. 6d. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, 8trand, 
two doors £ust of Exeter Change; where advertise 
ments are received, and communications ‘for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Fard; Simphsn 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court ; Chapple, P alt 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all. Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Dartdson, Old Bes 
well Court, Carey Street 
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